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FEBRUARY .- 





«“wWhere now the vital energy that moved, 
While Summer was, the pure and subtle lymph 
Through the imperceptible meandering veins 
of leaf and flower? It sleeps; and the icy touch 
Of unprolific Winter has impressed 
A cold stagnation on the intestine tide.” 


While nature around him is at rest, and pre- 


paring herself for a new course of life and pro- 
duction, man should not waste the inactive sea- | 


—e 


, to stand for weeks unspread, is very wasteful and 
| Slovenly. 

_ As to the crop to which the manures of the farm 
‘should be applied, the principle is to give them to 
‘the most important crop; and this, in our judg- 
; ment, is the crop of grass. Let land-holders rely 
| upon it, that any system which does not combine 
with profitable cropping a gradual and sure im- 
| provement of the soil, is radically wrong. We 


son, but take advantage of its leisure to prepare | know no such system for this country that is not 


himself to direct her renewed energies more pru- 
dently and skilfully for his own benefit. Let the 
young farmer take pride and pleasure in study- 
dying the principles of his profession, and let all 
of the work of the coming season be carefully an- 
ticipated and prepared for. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 








MANURES. 
The fashion of bringing every thing capable of 
being made into manure to the barn-yard, under a 
Yague impression that it acquires some new virtue, 
ifnot obselete, should be so. It is proper to have 
all animals well littered and their droppings 
should be combined with ample supplies of some 
material to secure them from waste—beyond this, 
hatever manuring matter may be had, should, for 
economy of labour, be taken immediately to the 
rass land and spread at once. 

, Manures which are to be applied to Spring crops 
may be hauled to the field whenever it suits your 
convenience. One of the best farmers in Mary- 
land informs us that his practice is to apply on the 
turf all the manure he can get out, three months 
before breaking up his cornland. The remainder 
he leaves until the ground is ploughed, and ap- 
plies it, then, on the surface. Whenever manure 
is taken to the fields let it be scattered at once 
from the cart. The practice of dropping in heaps 


|breed too early. It is a very important point, as 


_ based upon the cultivation of clover and the grass- 
| es. It is for this reason we esteem them so highly, 
and would give them first, all the manures we 
/could command. Upon light lands, where clover 
seed is apt to fail, it is an excellent practice to sow 
‘the seed in February, if in wheat, and top-dress 
| with any manure, however fresh, that you may 
‘have. 
| WORKING STOCK. 
| As Spring approaches give special attention to 
| working horses and oxen, that when the busy sea- 
/son comes they may be “strong to labour.’’— 
Feed no unground corn or oats. We have no 
hesitation in recommending the corn and cob, 
| ground together, for work horses, as entirely safe 
/and very economical. Use comb and brush freely 
and regularly—see that they have good clean wa- 
ter at least twice a day. Let neither horses nor 
other stock run over the fields. 

THE STOCK OF HOGS. 

Keep hogs in good thrifty condition during win- 
ter. Two ears of corn a day, one in the morning 
and one in the evening, unground and unsoaked, 
is not enough for a growing store hog or a breed- 
ing sow; nor, in our opinion, half enough. 

No hog, male or female, is fit for breeding be- 
\fore the age of one'year. It is not unlikely that 
sal of the disease so prevalent, is owing, ina 
| great measure, to defective organization caused by 
‘the almost universal error of allowing swine ‘to 
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regards breeding animals, that they be kept in 
very good condition. The fear of a breeding 
sow being too fat is very absurd—not that it is not 
possible, but it is so improbable that it does not 
occur once in five hundred cases. A sow that has 
spent three weeks in the fattening pen, just before 
breeding, will have a brood of pigs worth fifty per 
cent. more than that of another which has had 
only the usual scanty fare of the farm. A week 
or two before they have their young, the sows 
should be fed with slops made of bran and roots. 
CLOVER FIELDS, &c. 

Have these carefully protected against the in- 
roads of all sorts of stock. The shoats will be 
very apt to find some gap in the fence where they 
may punch through and do more harm to a fine 
clover field with their snouts than their carcases 
are worth. 

SHEEP. 

The Sheep should be looked after, and any ewes 
not in good flesh should be separated and have ex- 
tra food. All the ewes should have some grain as 
the season for having lambs approaches. 

CORN STALKS. 

For the benefit of those who have their corn 
fields to clear of stalks, in preparation for oats or 
other crops, we will give the method adopted by 
Friend Warner, of Harford county, whose very 
tall corn we recently made mention of. He takes 
a pole, five or six inches through at the butt, and 
some thirty feet long, and hitching on two horses 
to the large end, and one at the other, with a boy 
to each team, and when rainy weather has been 
succeeded by a hard freeze, the ground frozen, 
and the stalks very brittle, sweeps the field fore 
and aft in swaths of thirty feet. He can level a 
field of twenty acres in two or three hours, and 
leave the stalks lying so straight that they fall 
readily into the furrows when the ground is 
ploughed. 

FENCING TIMBER. 

Fencing timber should be hauled, as opportunity 
occufs, to the ground where it may be wanted, 
whether for new fences or repairing old. All 
hauling that can be done now will save your oxen 
in the spring when they have more work to do and 
less strength to do it. 

CROPS. 

Determine early, just what crops you mean to 
cultivate, and the ground that each will occupy. 
How much for corn, and how much for tobacco 
and oats; and what manures you must have for 
each; what secondary crops, and how much 
ground foreach. Potatoes, both Irish and sweet, 
pumpkins, sugar-beet, ruta-baga, sugar millet, 
common millet or Hungariaa grass, field pea, are 
all valuable, and more or less of them, but not all, 
will enter into every one’s plans. We do not re- 





commend too great variety of crops, but w 
ever of these you may determine on, make 
vision for, in advance, before the ground is monop 
olized by more engrossing crops. 
TOBACCO, 

Prepare your tobacco beds whenever you may 
find the ground fit to be worked, as heretofore di. 
rected. Lose no time: in stripping and Preparing 
the crop for market. Have hogsheads ready early, 

ICE. 

If you have not succeeded, previously, in getting 
a good supply of ice, do not delay this im 
duty, but seize the opportunity of the first f, 
ing weather. Often the best ice, in this latit 
is obtained in February. If you have no j 
house ready, make a temporary structure, 
placing rails or cord wood in a square form, upon 
a slightly elevated piece of ground, side by side, 
and to the depth of about twelve inches;—don4 
place the wood or rails at right angles with each 
other. Then cover this flooring with pine « 
other leaves, and place upon it the ice, pilingit 
up pyramidally, and covering it with leaves, as the 
pile advances. Then thatch all over with a thick 
covering of straw, beginning at the surface of the 
ground; and finish the whole structure by placing 
rails, or wood, or bark, or corn stalks, upon the 
straw; and the ice will keep much better tha 
in many more costly contrivances. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


FEBRUARY. 








‘‘Creature comforts” are too much exalted per 
haps when we apply to them the term “‘good-lir. 
ing;’’ nevertheless, it is a legitimate part of goot 
living to ‘live well,’’ as the expression is com 
monly applied. We advocate using and enjoying 
the very best things our Father gives us. The bet 
ter our food the better our health, and the mon 
our strength to do the work appointed us; and living 
well in the lower sense, helps us to live well int 
higher sense. Therefore we advise every one 
eat the best and drink the best that the ear 
affords, and that he may do this, let him eatof 
own flocks, of his own fields, his own dairy, 
own garden, and drink of his own gushing spri 
and his own flowing wine-press. Let all th 
departments be so managed that your own fam 
may be liberally furnished with good things a 
let them freely use them. , 

The meagreness with which farmers’ familia 
are supplied with anything beyond the commonest 
vegetables and the most indifferent fruits is alt 
proach to their good sense and their good taste 
The fault we are well aware is not to be laidW@ 
our farmers’ wives and daughters, but to the lonts 
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of the soil themselves, who are joo apt to think 
every thing outside of their corn and wheat and 
tobacco fields unworthy of their attention. Weare 
friends of domestic peace and harmony, but we re- 
spectfully suggest to our fair friends that, just for 
once, they let these gentle-men have “‘no peace,” 
until they furnish the orchard with choice fruit 
trees, and the garden with small fruits and plants 
and seeds, and a large lawn with shade trees, and 
one good hand constantly to help the mistress and 
children to do the work. As to the master, if he 
doats on his corn and tobacco fields let him enjoy 
imself, there, to his heart’s content; within this in- 
r domain, let it be understood, he is to lift no 
nd, and say no word, except by leave of the ru- 
ling power. He may rest on the sofa or the easy 
chair, lounge under the shade trees, smoke his 
cigar out of doors, read his news-papers and 
books, play with the children, nurse the baby by 
ission, and enjoy himself otherwise in reason. 
But if, like that very absurd old man in-the song, 


“Thought he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three;”’ 
he should undertake to milk the cow, feed the pig, 
or otherwise take upon himself airs of authority, 
he should be furnished at once with leave of ab- 
sence. So far we go for ‘*woman’s rights.” 
WORK FOR THE MONTH. 

Once a year the garden should have a thorough 
digginge with the spade; and if possible two spits 
deep. In digging thus, begin at one side of 
the bed, throw out the first spit on the surface of 
the bed, and dig down another spit, but only break 
the earth, and leave it in the trench. The next 
next breadth that is spaded, throw your surface 
earth on top of the first trench, and dig as before, 
covering this again with the surface of the next, 
until you get to the opposite side, where you must 
borrow surface earth, elsewhere, to conclude the 
work. This will give a deep bed sufficiently 
worked for the season, except the mere surface 
stirring to keep down weeds. 

MANURES. 

It is needless to say that the garden should be 
wellmanured. The experience of gardeners leads 

m to prefer, very generally, old thoroughly rot- 

composts made of stable manure, mixed with 
earth, and other material of either’animal or vege- 
table origin. The rotted manure thrown out of 
the old hot beds is always considered very good. 
If these are not to be had, however, use such as can 
be had, and give at least a light dressing, annual- 
ly, over the whole surface, of ashes and refuse salt. 
The manure should be mixed in with the surface 
soil when digging. 
HOT BEDS. 
Every garden should have at least a small hot 


sash at once for this purpose, and if new to you, 
get the advice of an experienced neighbour or fol- 
low the direction of some of the valuable garden- 
ing books. 

VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES. 

Do not confine your gardening to a few peas, 
string-beans, potatoes, and cabbages, but go 
through the whole list of valuable plants now 
found in the best gardens, and supply yourself 
with seeds now. 

SOWING SEEDS. 

Cauliflower seeds, the several sorts of early 
cabbage, tomato, and egg-plant, should all be 
sown in a hot bed early this month. 

In the open ground, potatoes may be planted in 
the latter part of the month, but should have cov- 
ering of litter or straw thrown over them. 

Early peas may be planted at any time that the 
ground may be in order for working. Lettuce, 
spinage and early cabbage seed, may also be sown 
in warm borders the latter part of the month. 

GRAFTS AND CUTTINGS. 

By no means delay preparing these this month; 
cut them into proper lengths, tie up and label, 
and wrap up in paper or muslin, or any other con- 
venient covering, and put away ina cool place, in 
sand. The ice-house is the best place. 

FRUITS. 

In the fruit department of the garden get plants 
of raspberries, currants, gooseberries, the new 
Rochelle blackberries, and whatever other small 
fruits you may need. Get alsoa few plants of 
Isabella and Catawba or other good hardy grapes. 
Provide yourself also in due time, with dwarf 
pear, standard pear, peach and all fruit trees that 
you may want. Dont forget, that peach-stones, 
if you wish them to vegetate in the Spring, must 
be left out of doors all winter, either on the sur- 
face of the ground, or only covered by two or 
three inches of earth; so that the frost and the 
other influences of the weather, may act upon 
them, and cause the softening and opening of their 
hard shells. 


FLORICULTURE--February, 1859. 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by W. D. Bracken: 
Florist and Pomologist, Govanstown, Balt. Co., Md. 








The weather during the last month has been 
either so very wet, or so very cold, that lit- 
tle fresh air could be regularly admitted into plant 
structures; hence, many plants where the temper- 
ature has been kept high, will have assumed an 
etiolated or drawn up appearance, so that the tips 
of many will have to be pinched back ; admitting 
air more frecly, as the heat of the sun becomes 
more ardent. 

Attend to directions given last month for gene- 
ral management of the green-house, which will 





bed for raising early plants. Get your frames and 


now be gay with Azaleas, Lauristinuses, Camel- 
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lias, Acacias, Chinese Primroses, Habrothamnu- | have this operation performed on them at once 


ses, Scarlet Geraniums, &c. &c.; while such 
plants as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Monthly Car- 
nations, and Verbenas, will now be showing 
bloom, and should be tied up to neat stakes as 
they progress in their growth; rearrange the 
plants on the stage frequently, so as to give those 
in flower a prominent place, setting aside those 
that have done blooming, where they may ripen 
their roots or wood. 

Camellias—continue to graft and in-arch. When 
duplicates are wanted, for stocks to work on, you 
ean ‘ise seedling plants—or such as have been 
raised by cuttings from seedlings which possessed 
no merit in their own flowers ; but the old single 
red variety makes as good stocks as we desire.— 
If you wish good new varieties from seed, you 
must persevere in impregnating all double flowers 
that show a stigma with the pollen from some es- 
teemed double sort ; put in cuttings before the 
plants begin to grow ; and young plants that re- 
quire it, may now be shifted into larger — 3 Wa- 
ter carefully—to which add occasionally a little 
—_ manure, and observe to syringe rather care- 
fully while the plants are in bloom. 

Schizanthuses, Calceolarias, Cinerarias — and 
plants of a similar character, not showing bloom, 
should not be allowed to get pot-bound at this pe- 
riod of their growth, but be shifted into larger 
pots—so as to keep them growing ; water about 
twice every week, with weak liquid manure. 

Achimenes and Gloxinias.—Another portion of 
the roots of these should now be potted in order 
to have a succession of flowers during the summer 
months ; well decayed leaf mould, manure and 
sand, in about equal proportions, is a good com- 
post for these plants ; observing always to drain 
the pots well. 

Pelargoniums.—Such of these as have not al- 
ready been shifted into their flowering pots, should 
in this respect, be attended to without delay, as 
late shifting causes the plants to bloom at a sea- 
son when the sun is too powerful to admit of their 
delicate flowers lasting more than one day ; keep 
the plants near the glass, and give water more 
freely as wo 4 advance in leaf; syringing lightly 
overhead early in the morning, in fine weather. 

Azaleas—give these a partial shade when in 
flower, and supply water regularly at the roct. 

Ozxalises and Sparaxis—done flowering, should be 
sparingly watered until the foliage decays, when 
it should be entirely withdrawn, and the pot stored 
away in a dry place. 

fonthly Carnations—propagated in the fall, and 
now running into bloom, should be shifted into 
large sized pots. 

Victoria and Ten- Week Stocks—should be shifted 
into larger pots before the roots become matted; 
a light rich earth suits them best. 

Gladiolus—roots of the different kinds may still 
be potted for late flowering in the greenhouse. 

Fuchsias that have been laying dormant, should 
now have their branches cut in; shake the old 
earth away from the roots, and prune them back 
a little; in potting again, use pots one or two sizes 
smaller than those in which they formery stood, 
filling up with a compost of rich light earth, then 
place the whole in a warm part of the house, or 
plunge the pot in a gentle hot bed, when they will 
start into growth freely. 

Roses—lifted from the open ground in the Fall, 
for spring blooming, if not already pruned, should 





and such as are in a growihg state, will, from 
pes op hoa oe they soueee it, have to be fumi. 
gated with: tobacco smoke, to keep in subj % 
the green fly. , nbjection 
Cold Frames and Pits.—Give plenty of air jp 
mild weather, and give water sparingly until the 
sun gets higher. ' 
Open Grounds.—Ranunculuses and Anemonies— 
may be planted any time during the month; when 
the ground is in a state to receive roots place; g 
little sharp sand around each root. ; 





COARSE vs. FINE WOOLED SHEEP, 


With reference to the following from Col. Ware, 
let us say, that while we are willing and desire ¢ 
have the merits of the several breeds of sheep mai 
tained by their advocates in the ‘‘Farmer” we do 
not propose to become a party to the discussion, 
In publishing the article on Fine Wooled Sheep, we 
did not mean to endorse all the views of the Writer, 
but gave it as an intelligent account of Mr. 8. §, 
Bradford’s sheep husbandry. 

It is not our opinion that the Fine Wooled Sheep 
come at all into competition with the South Downs 
or Cotswolds as a profitable mutton sheep, or for 
mutton and wool combined, when there is access to 
a good market for mutton. But there is a greatex- 
tent of mountain and other territory in our South 
ern and South-Western States where we do not 
doubt the Fine Wooled Sheep may be introduced to 
great advantage. For this reason we are glad to 
find in Virginia so fine a flock of sheep as Mr. Brad- 
ford’s, and to hear that he makes them a source of 
profit.—Ebs. 

To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


Messrs. Epitors:—In your Dec. No. page 191, 
on ‘Fine Wooled Sheep in Virginia,” you insert 
a letter which you say is ‘‘from the personal 
knowledge of the editor of the Washington Star,”.. 
‘‘the Editor’s own intelligent views of sheep hue 
bandry.’’ Now, Iamconstrained to differ with you 
about ‘this personal knowledge and intelligent 
views on sheep husbandry,”’ however intelligenthe 
may be in other matters. I have rarely met with, in 
any writer on the subject, such erroneous views. 
I have no acquaintance with your author, and can 
not say whether he has any experience in raisi 
or slaughtering the different breeds he writes of, 
but presume, from his letter, that of course he has 
not, or he could never have arrived at such con 
clusions; then upon what could he base “this know 
edge and intelligent views?” Had he confined him 
self to the flock he advocates, I should have said 
nothing; but when he draws such comparisonf 
with **Southdowns, Bakewells and Cotswolds” 
must meet with response. Of Southdowns and 
Bakewells, I shall not say anything; their owners 
have the most ample material to respond, if they 
choose. I breed the Cotswolds and have some years 
experience in them, and would long since have git 
en them up for any more profitable breed. But te 
his letter: ‘‘in the first place, the fleece of the Mert 
no, tho’ much lighter than that of the coarse or long 
wooled sheep, sells for an aggregate of per 
100 per cent. more than the fleece of either of 
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Southdown, Bakewell or Cotswold.” 
al of the latter breeds, do not consider 
the Merinos rivals of them; but how far is this cor- 
rect? He does not say what average they get, per 
fleece, but says ‘ ‘for some years past until Congress 
admitted it duty free, its owner’s average wool 
sales were at the rate of $2.02 per sheep, —this 
admits they do not get that now, and that now it 
must be under $2.00. Then if they give under $2 
and give 100 per cent. more than the long wools, 
this puts the long wools under $1. Does not 
this speak for itself? My average sale of wool, per 
fleece, is now $2.10 and sometimes higher, even un- 
der the “‘duty free,”’ and this includes part and full 
breds, and only yearling wethers, (as they sell out 
to the butcher regularly every fall after one year 

d,) and as most all of these, (there being but few 
‘dors,) are breeding and nursing lambs, this 
igld is under disadvantages. What the thorough- 
bred alone would average, I am not prepared to 
say, as I never kept them separate, but, I suppose, 
Ticane, much higher, as I have had fleeces, one 
weighing as high as 183 Ibs., 17, and frequently 
10 and 12 lbs. well washed. It would be but fair 
to base all my calculations on pure breeds alone, 
as that was the base of your author; does not this 
in your aathor’s own showing, make them much 
Jess profitable than the Cotswolds? for his estimate 
was made on the yield before ‘‘Congress admitted it 
duty free,’’ mine after, and included the part bred. 
So you see, as far as the profit on the fleece alone 
goes, (and that is the part for profit in the fine wool 
sheep,) I cannot agree with your author. The 
Cotswold has decided advantage, from the ‘‘per- 





sonal knowledge and intelligent views’’ of your, 
author, when he puts the Merino fleece under ‘the | 
duty free’’ below $2.00, and the Cotswold 100 per | 
cent. below it. What could his knowledge of 
sheep have put the Cotswold fleece at? Then, if so ' 
clearly, the Cotswold has the advantage of profit , 
in the fleece, how does your author make out the | 
following position, ‘‘whether of Silesian, French | 
or Spanish extraction, the Merino sheep — 
to be much more profitable to the Virginia farmer | 
than any other blood.’’ Yousee he utterly fails to | 
make it out in wool. I ama plain Virginia farm- ; 
erand deal in plain every day facts; have nothing ' 
todo with theory; in what way then, can this | 
“much more profitable’? be made out? It would) 
not be doing justice to the {Merino to compare 
their sales for breeding purposes to those of the 
mutton sheep. The cost of ‘*2.50 per ewe, and 20 
per buck’’ would throw them a long way out of 
sight; long below the sale of part bred muttons of 
coarse or long wooled sheep. If mutton sheep 
were brought so low, not one would be left; the 
butchers would sweep them out of existence at 
= Then the only way left to test their compa- 
réive profit to the Virginia farmer, is the sales of 
dutton, and this will be a severe ordeal for Me- 

0s, for among sheep breeders, they are not con- 

red mutton sheep at all. 

Your author says, ‘the lambs (of the Merinos) 
are too small for profitable sale as meat.’’ We 
have, often, been offered six dollars each for the 

t of even of our part bred lambs, (Cotswolds,) 
and four dollars each for the lot, and refused both.— 
This is more than their best wethers will sell for 
at four years old, to the butcher. ‘The lowest sum 
isalmost twice as much as your author says the 

ling ewes cost. But as to the muttons, your 





auttior says, (although writing of the comparative 


———— 


profit of the breeds,) ‘‘The muttons of the coarse 
wool varieties sell for, perhaps, an average of 50 
per cent. more than the Merino muttons, because 
they are much larger and cut up more profitably 
to the butcher.”’ To a certain extent this is true, 
but before I have done I will prove the per cent. én- 
Jinitely larger. It is not on account of their cutting 
more profitably, for they are cut up the same way, 
into saddles and quarters, but because they are 
larger, fatten better, give more meat to the pro- 
ee of bone, sell higher and make more money. 

t is the profit the butcher seeks, and so ought 
the farmer. Again: “next again, the butchers will 
not buy them if they can obtain good coarse wool 
muttons, (my italicising) because they do not cut 
up so profitably’’—what then becomes of the profit 
on fine wool mutton if the butchers will not pur- 
chase them so long as he can get good long or 
coarse wool muttons? What think you, Butch- 
ers, of the reason for your action. Your author 
could never have sold muttons of the different 
breeds he names, or such a reason could never 
have fallen from his pen. No man knows better 
than the butcher the value of muttons, none more 
alive to his interests or more intelligent in taking 
care of that interest—a farmer in that respect is 
not to compare to him; for he slaughters hundreds, 
if not thousands to one raised by a farmer, and 
when your author sells to him, he will find his of 
the strongest and acutest mind in such matters. 
‘*For not one city mutton eater in 500 is aware of 
the remarkable difference in the flavor of the two 
descriptions; were that generally comprehended, 
the fine wool mutton would, pound for pound, com- 
mand better prices, far better, at retail, than the 
mutton of the English breeds.’? If we admit his 

osition, it does not remove the profit to his side; 
or if it brought more, pound to pound, it could 
not bring near so much money to the carcass, as, 
comparatively,it has so little mutton to the carcass; 
and the butcher will always have his eye to his 
profit, and so ought the proper reflecting farmer. 
But your author alludes to the difference in flavor 
in much stronger termsthan before: ‘Yet noone 
residing where fine muttons are grown will buy 
the coarse wooled when the Merinos, sufficiently 
fat for table use, can be obtained, (very properly 
put in) because the flavor of the latter carefully 
fatted (again well put in) is as much superior to 
that of the former, as that of a canvass back is 
to that of a mallard.”” It seems strange, that 
though these different breeds have been in this 
country and all over Europe so many years, so far 
from the most particular butchers and lovers of 
fine muttons discovering it, they have never been 
classed by them as mutton sheep at all; and that 
this discovery was left to this age, and your author 
to find it out, contrary to the experience for ages 
of mutton raisers, and who,if he ever saw a 
thorough bred Southdown slaughtered, and eat of 
it, surely never did of a thorough-bred Cotswold. 
As to the first part of this I cannot agree with your 
author; it is certainly not so here or any other coun- 
try where I have any knowledge, but the reverse; 
and I suppose the old adage may apply here, that 
‘sthere can be no dispute about tastes.’”? This may 
be your author’s taste, but where could he have 
made the comparison? He writes about the thor- 
ough-bred Merino, and he may have experience on 
that subject, for as the breeders only cost $2.50 per 
ewe, it is not much of a sacrifice to slaughter one 
of them at anytime. Notso the other breeds. You 
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know I have imported, for years, the Cotswold 
sheep, and always the winners of the high prizes of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. They 
are very costly, and I have never yet been able to 
slaugntera thorough bred, and I have never known 
a thorough-bred Cotswold to be slaughtered in the 
United States; and I suppose it will be admitted I 
have more experience in Cotswolds than your auth- 
or. I have information of one dressed in England 
to nett 320 Ibs. at the Fair, and never but one dres- 
sed in the U. S., and that was killed by a limb 
broken froma tree. They are too valuable as breed- 
ers to slaughter, and such, I presume, is the case 
with Southdowns and Bakewells. Then, where 
has your author ever seen one of each of the three 
bloods he instances slaughtered, and ate of it? 
How can he judge without? for, recollect, you 
speak of ‘this knowledge and intelligence’’ on such 
subjects. How is it no fine wools are in England? 
Because they consider them of no profit for mutton, 
and —— they manufacture largely of fine 
woo), they find it more profitable to — their 
fine wool and raise mutton sheep. ut your 
author, to guard against English authority, 1 sup- 
pose, says, ‘However superior in flavor the mut- 
ton of the coarse wool sheep may be in England, 
in this country, owing to some peculiarity of the 
feed and to the difference in the climate, with 
equal treatment the fine wool mutton is much 
preferabie.’’ Now I consider this statement so 
remarkable as to be wonderful, and cannot take 
it for authority, coming, especially, from one 
who has never owned the 4 breeds he compares, 
or slaughtered or eat of all, not only at the 
same time, but at all; and 1 would receive with 

reat caution, even from men practised in all the 
Cam, the theory that a change of ali these sheep 
from the climate and food of England all to the 
same climate and food of this country, would make 
so remarkable a change in the flavor of their mut- 
ton as to make the mutton that was best in Eng- 
land, so much inferior in the U. S. to that least 
valued in England, ‘‘as a canvas back toa mal- 
lard;’’ and I should think it hard to find any intel- 
ligent farmer sufficiently credulous to adopt it 
without proof. Now as to the 500 ignorant mut- 
ton eaters, of the cities, to one intelligent one, 
l can only say, ages have failed to convince them 
of such superiority in the fine wooled sheep, for 
they have, all along, been in the city markets; and 
the butcher of New York when he came to my 
farm and boughtsome of my muttons for $35 each, 
some for $25 each, the balance for $10 each, and, 
took them to New York at his own expense, as- 
sured me he could buy as many Merinos as he 
could wish delivered at his stall for $1 each, and 
after slaughtering mine, wrote for more of them 
next year, but wrote too late; they were sold.— 
Again | sold 3 muttons toa gentleman of Pennsylva- 
nia who fattened them for the Philadelphia mar- 
ket—1 have evidence of high authority, that one 
3 years old, nett weight 234ibs.—2 twins 2 years 
old, nett weight of one 204, the other, 192 Ibs., 
were sold to the butcher in Philadelphia for $250; 
and the purchaser from me said, ‘‘1 consider them 
more profitable for wool and mutton than any 
ether breed of sheep.” The butcher said ‘in con- 
sideration of the quality and value of these sheep 
1 gave in addition to the above stated price for 
them, a piece of plate worth $25.”’ And yet the 
Merino has been in the city markets probably 


the 500 must have been like the juror in a certy 
Court when inquired of by the judge, if the Jun 
had agreed on their verdict, replied, “ha he hal 
never seen eleven such obstinate men.” Yet i 
consumers of mutton of both cities had e 
ducement to stick to the Merino, for, it is but 
| to presume, that when the butcher gave so 
| for the Cotswolds, and carried them so far. 
could get the Merinos delivered so low at his 
| that he could sell the Merino mutton much lower, 
, Surely such sentiments as the above, quoted fj 
| your author will cause some merriment a 
| the owners of Southdown sheep and butchers. # 
comparison of muttons. I will not take into‘ 
calculation the above sales—they were ¢ 
| Sheep, extra fattened and brought extra priceal 
; and shows what they can be brought to. The 
| rarely, if ever sold my mutton, any fall after Ty 
| old, under $10 each. 1 will not calculate my 
| but will calculate the lowest that others get, y 
ly, for part bred yearling muttons, and, although 
“your author fixes on no price for the Mering 
muttons to butchers, saying they will not buy they 
“when they can get good coarse or long 
muttons,’? and the New York butcher says he 
can get: as many as he pleases for $1 each at hy 
stail—still I allow him $4 each at 4 years old. Cay’ 
they be sold at that? Does-not your author know 
they cannot be sold at $2.50 each? Thus putting 
the Merino at the greatest advantage, the Cotg’ 
wold at the greatest disadvantage—we will caleys 
late one ewe each and her yield, and one Jamb tg 
each ewe and multiply by as many as we choose 
to own. Cotswolds not unfrequently have twing, 
sometimes 3, and on some occasions, 4 ata time, 
The Cotswold ewe-lamb one year old to the butel.’ 
er $6,—fleece, $2.1U—1 year, $8.10" 
4 


4 years $32.40 
4 fleeces from the wether in 4 years, 8.40 


—_— 


40, 
The Merino—1 mutton $4; fleece at 2.00" 
4 wether fleeces, $8.08 in 4 years, 


Difference in favor of Cotswold under all ‘ 
disadvantages, in 4 years, $20.64" 
This, bear in mind, gives the claim of your authe 

for the Merino before **wool was adautted duty” 
free,’’? mine was after giving every advantage 
the Merino inevery way; and J assure you, Messrs,” 
Editors, when I cannot find a breed of sheep that’ 
will yield me more profit than 94 in 4 years for” 
muttons, and $2 02 per fleece, 1 will quit raising” 
sheep for profit; and your author does not claim 
that, .**befure wool was admitted duty free;”’ he 
claims to have got that per fleece and got no pric” 
for his mutton. I allowed $4 for his mu 
more than they sell for, and that when 4 yea 
old. Well, there seems in neither wool or mutto 
any profit of the Merino over the Cotswold for th 
Virginia farmer, but the reverse; then in what dug 
the superior profit of the Merino consist, when it” 
wool and mutton the Cotswold is so far more prof” 
table? Again, ‘the casualties from which the lav” 
ter (Cotswolds) so often suffer, carry off 3 of them” 
at least to every Merino sheep lost from the same 
causes, each kind being subject to similar and 
equal treatment.”? One would suppose your author” 
had owned and compared an equal number, 
each breed on siuiilar treatment, and yet | 


te 





from long before your author’s birth. The one to 


ee 
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7 mit he never owned a thorough bred Cots- 
pr ys ever did any of the others—then how 
can he know any thin about them? whatever he 
may know about the Merinos. Yet, you say, he 
“from his personal knowledge and intelli- 
of them”—‘‘one difficulty is in keeping suf- 
ient of them in a herd to justify the expense of 
retaining a shepherd by them at all times; thus a 
flock of 250 long wool sheep kept with the greatest 
ible care is as numerous as they can be kept 
together without se regener | in return all the 
diseases,” &c.—‘‘on the other hand one may safely 
keep 1000 fine wool sheep in a single flock, expe- 
riencing not the tithe of the annual loss from 
disease incident to a smaller flock of the other; if 
re than 250 long wools be penned or housed 
ther, the result is invariably disease and death, 

to defeat any possibility of profit from the flock, 
so say those in the Piedmont region most success- 
fulwith sheep.’’ Now all this seems strange to me 
and almost as remarkable as the discovery about 
mutton, and I expect bas about the same de- 
of correctness. Your author may have 
oietes of Merinos superior to mine, for I did 
not own them long enough to contest with him 
that point, probably; therefore I gave him in my 
calculation all he claimed and much more. I[ 
found them, in my estimation, not sufficiently 
profitable to keep at all, either for wool or mutton, 
and soon put them off. Although my father, many 
years ago, gave $500 for one, and a gentleman in 
this region gave $1500 for one, none of them are 
here now. But my purpose is to weigh his know]- 
edge about the Cotswolds. How does he know 250 
or more cannot be kept advantageously together? 
“Sosay those in the Piedmont region.”’ Who, in 
that region ever had that number of Cotswolds? or 
any thing like it?-—I do not mean a Cotswold cross, 
or cross of Cotswold and Leicester, or Cotswold 
buck put to Leicester ewe, and, produce called 
Cotswold, because each parent was thorough-bred 
of its kind, or cross of Cotswold on any other 
blood and called Cotswold, but Cotswold of pure 
blood. Has there been a flock of 20 pure Cots- 
wolds? nay, have there been 20 pure Cotswolds in 
al Piedmont country? if so, how many? I think 
not, and he does not say there are; indeed I do not 
believe there are ‘250’ pure bred Cotswolds in 
the U. S., all together. {ieee of no flock in the 
U. 8. of anything like that size, nor has there ever 
been—and I am pretty well posted on that subject. 
Your author’s statement is certainly not cor- 
rect as to. England, for they have them there in 
large flocks, and how can he, by any possibility 
know that it would be so here? yet he writes ‘‘is 
invariably disease and death.’’ I know not where 
he his information about casualties carrying 
off }. of them (Cotswolds) at least to every Merino; 
if that was true, not one. Cotswold at this day 
would be left in the U. S., indeed more would 
havé died in the U. S. by a long way, than the U. 
8. ever had by birth, importation or any other 
way, if it were possible; indeed, at that rate, the 
loss sustained by one of your author’s county (Cul- 
peper) farmers, a few years since, in his Merinos, 
would have swept off all the Cotswolds out of ex- 
istence. A few springs since, after shearing our 
sheep, a severe cold storm came on that night and I 
ost seventeen Merinos and common sheep, my 
neighbor 33, yet not one of my Cotswolds, sheared 
and turned out at the same time, perished, or even 
bad acoldin the head. Whenasheep of such cost 








as the Cotswold dies, it is the talk of the country 
more than if a number of the ordinary were to 
perish. Some years since a fine imported buck 
of mine died; in a few days it was announced in 
that remarkable paper for news, the New York 
Herald—how it got there I do not know, I did not 
Send it, and the loss of the 17 and 33 never reach- 
ed it. But what is the fact in relation to Cots- 
wolds? 

The English Committee on sheep, owners of 
different breeds, recommended a cross of Cots- 
wold on ail breeds of sheep to give them “hardi- 
hood of constitution, early maturity, aptitude to 
fatten, and size.’ Does not all this show your 
author’s theory to be error? This is the authority of 
ogee men well acquainted with sheep. I have 

ad years of experience with them, have never 
had a shepherd wheeling about in his residence to 
watch over them—no shepherd’s dog or shepherd 
to ‘*watch them for hours”’ nor shepherd with gun 
in hand to punish intruding dogs; ‘nor have I ever 
housed them, rain or snow, wet or dry, warm or 
cold”? as he —_ is done by the Merinos—‘‘in 
rainy weather they are invariably housed day and 
night as during intensely cold.’? When I find it 
necessary to do all these things, I will quit raisin 
sheep—and without all that care and expense o 
house and housing, and shepherd, and gun, and 
dog, and all the trouble of attending to it, I fan- 
cy I lose no more, if as many, as any flock of 
any breed in the United States, and yet some- 
times for days (unless in lambing season) m 
sheep are never even looked over. Although 
have had no shepherd with his gun, yet to this da 
I have not lost the first thorough-bred by dogs, a 
I really do not think they are liable to the attack 
of dogs, if none but thorough-breds are kept in the 
field. They are large, heavy and sluggish and do 
not jump up and run when a dog comes into the 
field; and a dog is not likely to seize anything that 
does not run from him. If other breeds were with 
them, I have no doubt they would be first caught, 
as they are bad runners and would run when others 
would. When farming is carried on, a certain 
number of different kinds of animals is necessary 
to be kept for that purpose, and it is more profitable 
I think, after that, to raise the right kind of sheep 
than any other animal, provided too many are not 
kept in proportion to the land farmed. The Eng- 
lish date their improvement in agriculture from 
root culture as food for sheep, highly valuing 
their manure; but, it must be borne in mind, they 
raised the mutton sheep, whose droppings are 
more like calves’, than the indissoluble little round 
balls of the Merino. But I have no faith in any 
animal doing well without grass and water, and 
Ke, who carries on farming and overstocks himself 
with sheep of any kind or any other animal, so as 
to graze his land bare of grass, and thus deprive 
the land of its natural food and protection from 
hot suns and freezing weather, will find probably, 
when too late, that his land will be so reduced to 
poverty as to render emigration necessary to save 
its owner from that state of poverty to which his 
error will have reduced his land. 

JOSIAH WM. WARE, 

Near Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 


The tombstone of a sweet girl, blind from her 
birth, bears this inscription: ‘There is no night 
there.” The tomb of achild of three years, has 
inscribed upon it—‘*Went in the morning.” 
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[For the American Farmer.] 
DWARF PEAR CULTURE. 


Messrs. Editors:—In the Horticulturist of De- 
cember last is a lengthy article from Mr. E. Nor- 
ton of Farmington, Connecticut, against the cul- 
ture of Dwarf Pears and the action of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society on that subject, in which 
the Editor joins to give the article his indorsement. 

Permit me to call attention to some of the fal- 
lacies and inconsistencies therein contained, and 
shew them mainly from their own statements. 

Mr. Norton says: ‘‘Seven years ago I planted 
four hundred dwarf trees, on well prepared ground; 
holes dug 2} feet deep by 3 or 4 wide, and filled 
with a carefully prepared compost, having all the 
ingredients prescribed by the experts. (1 wonder 
what these ingredients are, and what the cost of 
such a compost.) 

He says, the ground was well cultivated with va- 
rious crops till lately; trimmed, scraped and wash- 
ed yearly, &c., and at the end of one year about 
100 were dead, and that about 50 died the second 
year; and they have gone off at about that rate 
ever since; that he replaced 100 and that about 
100 remain, some of which are going to die soon. 

He names five or six —— at Albany, 
whom he says, mostly, think unfavorably of them; 
“though one of them a skilful florist, now thinks 
well of them if planted deeply;”’ and another pick- 


ed from a single tree 5 or 6 years old about 200] 


pears, which sold from 25 to 50 cents each. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, he says, some 
think well of them and some otherwise; though he 
names some gentlemen there who grow fine fruit 
and generally take premiums at the fairs for their 
pears grown on dwarfs, &c. 

He also refers to the fine display of pears at the 
State Fair of Connecticut as evidence of the suc- 
cessful culture (of pears) on pear stocks at Hart- 
ford, without hinting or attempting to show that 
any of those fine specimens were grown on pear 
stocks. 

He tells us ‘‘it is evident that the pear or quince 
grows finely at Rochester, Boston and perhaps all 
along the whole seaboard, where the air is tem- 
pered by water, &c., and that in all the places 
referred to in his article the standard pear does 
well; and like all other trees will produce fruit 
according to the treatment it receives; but like the 
apple will grow and do something even in the 
hands of unskilful and careless cultivators.” 

And lastly, he says that five years ago he visited 
the grounds of Thomas Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, 
England, and saw his trees, and that ‘very few 
of them were what we would call thrifty trees 
and ‘most of them looked badly, and he should like 
to hear from them now.”’ 

Let us examine this matter, and from the state- 
ments of Mr. Norton with a few words from Mr. 
Rivers, from whose trees he desires to hear now, 
see what are the real facts and fair conclusions. 

The same Mr. Norton in the Country Gentle- 
man of March Ist, 15th and 22d, 1855, in an ar- 
ticle giving his experience and conclusions states: 
‘*Firstly; my trees were poor and feeble; I trusted 
to a Nurseryman to select them whom I did not 
know, and who did not know me, and he sent trees 
from which the best had been culled, and slipped 
in many that could not have been sold alone,’’ and 

oes on, at considerable length, to show how a 
urseryman may have such a lot of ‘‘maimed, halt 


In the next place he says, ‘I wastold] =o 


plant deep enough, but with m oe 
was not a fault. 7 eens 


**My trees were moved from a dee 
to a lighter soil, and thus many that do 
orous fell away after a time; for the } 
some I could assign no other reason than 
they would die; this kind of experience, 


er, is not confined to dwarf pear trees. It a 






i 







observed that most of these conclusions poj 
at myself and not at nature as at fault in 


fortunes.”’ my 





Now let us hear what Mr. Rivers—to wh 
trees Mr. Norton refers, and from whom he 
presses a wish to hear now—will say on the 
ject. In the June No. of the Horticulturist, 1 
in reference to the discussion going on in 
country on this subject, he says: 

‘“‘How strange it is that bad cultivators plag 
the blame on the stock and not on their own mis. ( 
management. I have now had more than t 
years experience in the cultivation of pears 
the quince; and am more than ever conyil 
that their culture as garden trees, is the 
agreeable and profitable of all fruit culture ; dy 
regard should be paid, however, to the sorts 
lected; for to a certainty there are some king 
—_ even in the most favourable soils will ait 
well. 

‘If I were a young man I should desire no bet 
ter speculation than forming a large pear tre 
garden on quince stocks in your country (United 
States) to grow the finer kinds of pears for ma. 
ket ; but it must be understood it shoud be strie- 
ly a pear garden, not a grass orchard or a field 
full of rude weeds, &c.”’ 

And then adds: 

‘‘No act of my pomological career has gives 
me more pleasure or profit than the planting out 
of 2000 dwarf trees as a pear garden.” 

Task does this not sound like hearing from Mr, 
Rivers’ trees now ; and whether his twenty yean 
experience does not enable him to judge wi 
of the value of dwarf pear trees, as well a§ 
**bad cultivators.’’ 

Mr. Norton in his article of 1855 states, that 
has about twenty sorts ; while in the article 
Mr. Rivers above referred to, he names onlysit 
which he would cultivate for greatest profits ; an 
in planting his two thousand trees, planted 
one sort ; and it is doubtless true that experiences 
teaching or should teach, all growers of fruit, thi 
a select and very brief list of varieties, of any 
of fruit, will be very much more profitable 
one more extended. 

Now, I think any sensible man, who kn 
enough of trees to be capable of caring well 
one pear tree, will conclude; first, that Mr. N 
ton’s trees which he says were poor and fee 
and from which the best had been sold, w 
worthless or nearly so; second, that he 
knowledge of sorts best adapted to such cul 
(and very few persons at that time had) and 
fore many have had most unsuitable sorts; that™ 
did not know how they should be planted, 
there is no evidence that he ever pruned — 
properly; and yet there are one hundred 
twenty still holding on, to find relief in bette 
culture or an early death. , td 
He mentions one single dwarf tree five or si 
years old, which produced about 200 pears m@ 
single season, which were sold from 25 to 50.ceil 












and blind’’ trees on hand. 
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h h heard of such 
- only think of that; who ever heard of suc 

Syrodaet from any other than a dwarf pear tree? 
this almost equals golden eggs; say 100 pears at, 
95 cents, and 100 at 50 cents, (being his statement) | 
and being an average of 37} cents each, or $75 for | 
the crop of one tree, only 5 or 6 years old; and | 
this too at Albany, where, he says, they do so| 


! 
} 


ly, ° 
wet us estimate, at this rate with trees 10 feet, 
apart or 430 to the acre, and at $75 per tier gives | 
thirty-two thousand three hundred and ten dol-| 

irs per acre; allow for short crops, short pence 

d Forty other incidentals not thought of, and | 

ich may never occur, say 90 per cent. and we | 
itil! have over three thousand dollars, per annum, | 

a single acre, and while the trees are only | 
five or six years old. > 

Ineed feel quite well satisfied with selling over | 

worth of pears from less than 5 of an acre 
within seven years of planting; and with selling 

at 15 cents each by the barrel; but this state- 
ment of Mr. Norton places me quite in the back 
ground, and my only remedy is to try and do bet- 
ter next time. 

He admits that the quince stock secures, in some 
varieties, an improved quality of fruit, and I might 
ask, and perhaps wait long for an answer; what 
variety that grows well on the quince does not 
give, on that stock, an improved quality of fruit? 

Inconnection with the article of Mr. Norton, 
the Editor inquires, why do choice pears bring such 
prices if they are easily grown on the quince?—/ 
while he at the same time claims that as standards | 
they do well beyond question. Now, if it be true | 
that standards do as well as they would have the 

le understand, let me ask them: Why is it that 
choice pears bring such prices, while standard 

have been grown as long as apples, and 
ve succeeded so well? 

These standards, without the aid of dwarfs, | 
ought, long ago, to have brought the price down, 
if their reasoning be correct. 

The question why such fruits are not cheaper, 
has been conclusively answered, repeatedly, in all 
our agricultural papers, the past season ; and it 
isnot necessary to spend time to convince any 
man on that point; and, at this time, it is not prob- 
able that there is an average of one pear tree, ei- 
ther standard or dwarf, five years old, to five 
square miles of territory throughout the United 
States ; and it is a notorious fact that careful es- 
timates indicate that less than one-tenth of all the 
fruit trees planted out, are ever cared for so as to 
bring them into a productive state within a rea- 


le time. 
jibe truth is that choice fruits or choice pro- 
ions of whatever kind are more and more ap- 
preciated and always will command a price above 
common or inferior article ; and the careless, 
heediess cultivator ought never to hope for suc- 
cessinany apartment. And any man who will not 
give his fruit trees—whether dwarf or standard 
ar, apple or peach—as good culture as a good 
t gives his corn or potatoes, had better 
make his calculation, early, to save any expendi- 
ture for the purchase of trees, and allow those 
who will give them such culture, to supply our al- 
ready extensive but rapidly expanding markets 
With choice fruits, which will, doubtless, always 
be sought after at remunerating and probably ad- 
rancing prices, even though their production shall 
be increased a thousand-fold ; while the careful, 




















intelligent and persevering cultivator will reap a 
reward of luxury and profit, scarcely ualled 
in any other department of agricultural teduntey: 
T. G. YEOMANS. 
Watworrtn, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





(For the American Farmer.] 
BIRDS--INSECTS--STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR, OF Va. 

Recreation and amusement are considered ne- 
cessary; and, while I would not willingly curtail 
any innocent occupation I would strenuously in- 
sist upon its being of a harmless character. One 
amusement too often indulged in, by‘young persons, 
is shooting game and small birds; Sas 9 unting 
on other persons’ lands is injustice to the owners, 
for, if there is any value in game, it properly be- 
longs to the proprietor of the land; and shooting 
small birds is a serious injury to agriculture and 


|horticulture. These live, almost entirely, on in- 


sects, and insects do the farmer many times more 
injury than the birds. I have often, when follow- 
ing the plough, admired their sagacity in their 
search after food; they would fly around me into 
the furrow just made by the plough, and walk 
along it picking up all they could find, and, if they 
had young ones within reach, would load them- 
selves and fly away, and soon return after another 
supply. The crow and the blackbird, the robin 
and many other birds may be seen engaged in this 
way. Few persons are aware of the large quantity 
of insects daily consumed by birds; and were they 
exterminated, it is altogether probable that the in- 
crease of insects would entirely destroy the labours 
of the husbandman. Let any one but watch the 
nest of the sparrow or wren, or of any other bird, 
when feeding its yours, and they will be surprised 
at the numbers of insects destroyed. Persons who 
have beencurious in such matters, have found, by 
feeding young birds themselves, that they would 
consume, while growing, their own weight in in- 
sects, inone day. Just consider then, what must 
be the destruction of insects in the Spring, durin 

brooding time, and that too, at the very time o: 

year when their destruction would be the most 
serviceable, before they had deposited their eggs 
for another season! Many years ago the farmers 
of England conceived the idea that the jackdaws— 
a bird resembling our crow, only smaller—were an 
injury to their grain crops, and offered a premium 
for their scalps. The effect was to lessen the 
numbers of this bird, very sensibly, but it was soon 
found that the farmers suffered very severely for 
their zeal The cockchaffer, an insect that pas- 
ses most of its time, in the form of a grub, feeding 
on the roots of grasses and plants, increased, toan 
alarming degree, and injured the crops seriously. 
The farmers now learned that much of the food of 
the Daw was this insect, ahd they bitterly lamen- 
ted their previous ignorance. It was many years, 
with all the encouragement they could give the 
birds, before their increase was equal to the in- 
crease of the insects mentioned. Here was prac- 
tical evidence of the value of birds to the farmer, 
and we should profit by such experience. Some 
of the States of this Union have prohibited the in- 
discriminate destruction of birds, and it would be 
wise policy in them all to doso. During the past 


' year, in Bucks county, Pa., the grasshoppers in- 


creased toa great extent, and seriously injured 
the grass and grain crops. At that time, large 
flocks of the plover—a rather rare bird, usually— 
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arrived in that county 
A similar circumstance took place near the Great 
Salt Lake, a few — ago; and when the grass- | 
hoppers seemed likely to produce famine among | 
the Mormon settlements, the Gulls of the lake | 
came upon the land and fed upon them. The ig- | 
norance and superstition of the Mormons, attrib- | 
uted the circumstance to a direct interference of | 
Providence in their favor. 
Entomology, or the knowledge of insects, their | 
habits and their transformations, is too little at- | 
tended to in our country. The injury that these | 
creatures sometimes do to agriculture, warrants a | 
much more general acquaintance with their habits. | 
Few of us, when we see an insect in one of its | 
forms, would recognise it in another of its con- | 
ditions. The beautiful butterfly, or the miller, | 
which we admire for their gaudy colours, are the 
parents of caterpillars that do much injury to veg- 
etation. Several years ago, the large orchard cat- 
erpillar was troublesome in our orchards; in some 
places very seriously injuring them; but one sum- 
mer, probably from a scarcity of other food, the 
birds of our woods, such as usually do not frequent 
the orchards, came into them and picked out all 
the caterpillars from their nests. This being done, 
before they had deposited eggs for the next year’s 
brood, stopped their increase, and since then we 
very rarely see a caterpillar nest in this region. 
Here is a strong case, and affords good reason to 
say, by all means, spare the birds ; you do the far- 
mer a serious injury in destroying them. Another 
incident, strongly supporting this view, now oc- 
curs to me. Several years ago, a neighbour of 
mine had a field of newly planted corn that he 
found would want a good deal of replanting, and 
conceived that the birds were, in part at least, the 
cause of it; so, having a little leisure one day, he 
took his gun and thought he would stop some of 
them from committing further depredations. Just 
as he arrived at the corn field, he observed a blue- 
joy up from the field and alight on the fence not 
ar off. Before he had time to shoot, the bird 
made a convulsive motion with its head, and ap- 
gee to throw up something from its mouth.— 
e shot it—and, in going to pick it up, he felt 
a desire to see what the bird had left on the 
fence, when, to his surprise, he found a mass of 
mutilated cut-worms, that the bird had eaten, and 
having, probably, overloaded its stomach, thus 
threw them off to relieve itself. He at once 
concluded that if it were the worms, as was evident, 
that the birds were after, he was doing himself a 
serious injury in destroying them, and determined 
never to kill another bird tor injuring his corn. 
Of late years, the increase of the joint worm, 
the chinch bug, the midge and the weevil, in differ- 
ent parts of our country, seems to demand a more 
a examination into their habits, than 
eretofore, in order to apply a remedy, if possible. 
Geology is a science peculiarly interesting to 
those who expect to make farming their business. 
Acquainting us with the various rocks and soils, 
and their connection with the manufacturing in- 
terests of our country, its study becomes pleasing 
and instructive. Few places present more varied 
geological appearances than the vicinity of Balti- 
more. That city is situated on the edge of the 
primary rangé of rocks, and on that of the newer | 
or diluvial formation. The materials for the lat- | 
ter were obtained from the destruction of the for- ' 
mer; but, being very differently arranged, they | 
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afford to the manufacturer many of his m ta 
ina much more accessible position, than j act 
such disintegration had taken place. The ue 
beds of granite and other kindred rocks, lying: p 
of the city, furnish it with much valuable sto 
materials, while from the decomposition of of 
rocks, and the re-arrangement of their Toe 
near the city, is furnished the clay for the anc 
bricks—the finestin the Union. Vast beds of Val 


for building purposes and for glass, lie side 
with the brick, which is coloured by the i 
of the immense deposits of iron ore in its yiei; 
An experienced geologist can come tog 
correct conclusion as to the agricultural capae 
of a soil, by knowing its derivation. An 

any one of the constituents of the primitive 
make a poor soil. Thus sand or clay alone ig 
desirable for farming operations, how 

soever they may be for other purposes, 
opens an interesting field of enquiry to the 
of natural history, and to none is it of more nd 
importance that to the agriculturist. His pro 
tions sustain all other persons—the artisan, 
manufacturer, and the merchant, are fed 
labor. How important then his calling 
necessary that he should be successful! A 
then, with the absurd idea that manual | 
degrading, that it is not calculated to foster 
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energies of the human mind, or to lead itto as h 
forth its strength! Were proof necessary, but: 
might point to many illustrious names of oye 
who, inured to labor and toil, have ex easy 
strength of intellect and power of mind gras 
sons of affluence and idleness never reach. ir 
AB tobe 
[For the American Farmer.] ¥ 800 
THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. ff 
The great valley of Virginia may proj vie 
said to extend from Harper’s Ferry to th ever 
nessee line, although the Alleghany mount a 
whose chain forms the western boundary of x 
valley, crosses it in Montgomery county; i Ni 
cutting off something like one fourth ¢ f of) 
valley and turning its waters toward the tre ‘ail’ 





the Mississippi. The physical characteris 
however, of the southern, or more p 

south-western end, remain nearly the same# 
the great body. From the point where the 
ghany crosses the valley to a transverse wate! 
in the southern edge of Augusta county 
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tance of about one hundred miles—the waten ‘meat 
into the James, and the trade follows thes they 
From that water-shed to Harper’s Fe i 





streams flow into the Potomac, through the & 
andoah. This latter river washes the base of 
Blue Ridge (the eastern boundary of the,val 
for an hundred miles, the most of its tribu 
heading among the spurs of the Alleges , 
crossing the valley at various angles. ‘The 

varies from 15 to 20 miles in width. A fewm 
tain ridges stand out from the main mountains, 
in all cases run parallel to them. & 
there too, are to be seen small conical mous 
well wooded, and rising two or three hundre 
above the surrounding country. The face 
country at large is diversified into hills, 
and plains. ‘The average height of the. 
above the sea is about 1000 feet, whilst its 

ing mountains rise from 1000 to 3000 feet fi 
lis geological period is the Silurian, upper 
lower, and it exhibits the usual lithologicalé 
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cteristics of this system—rocks, siliceous and 
. se , but chiefly calcareous, of almost every 
; blue and grey limestone, magnesian lime- 
stone, some gypsum, calcareous marls, and marble 
of every hue. The soil covering the calcareous 
rocks is chiefly argillaceous matter of every colour 
and texture. By far the larger portion of the 
Valley belongs to the lower Silurian or Cambrian 
tem, corresponding in geological era with the 
famous blue grass and limestone region of Ken- 
tucky. The Kentucky region, however, has the 
vantage of having its strata left in their original 
rizontal position. Here the strata have been tilt- 
and contorted in every possible way and shape, 
gi ing us the single advantage of more numerous 
ings and water courses, whilst we have the dis- 
vantage of rocks cropping out in almost every 
eld, and hills frequently so steep as to be con- 
slantly suffering a denudation of the top soil. 
‘Our principal streams are bordered by bottom 
lands, rarely, if ever, exceeding a mile in width, 
rally much less. These boitoms are general- 
fn two levels, called first and second bottoms. 
are sandy in their character, although the 
first bottoms, which lie nearest the stream, are 
rally very superior to the second bottoms, 
which are wider. These river lands are not rated 
as high in price as the best limestone uplands— 
but being easily cultivated, and attractive to the 
eye, they are sought by men of capital, who love 
easy farming. They do not naturally produce 
grass, nor are they eminently adapted to small 
grain; but they are among our best corn lands, 
andsome farmers are now successfully growing 
tobacco upon them, although in the valley the sea- 
so0 is commonly regarded as too short for the cer- 
tain maturing of that plant. Corn is raised in 
Bie gusntities, and fed to hogs and cattle in the 
open field. A few of these bottom lands, how- 
ever, are composed of rich loam, and seem to pro- 
large crops of artificial grasses and grain of 


“No inconsiderable portion of our valley consists 
of Jong, and, generally, narrow strips of what we 
tall‘gravel land.’’ It is a thin, white clay land, 
irgely patecaperned with angular fragments of 
rock; frequently, however, having be- 
ita subsoil far better for agricultural pur- 
ee than the soil itself. These are our poorest 
» generally left in timber, or, when cleared, 
inhabited by a class of people who have not the 
Meatls to purchase the higher priced lands. If 
they are carefully nursed—which, unfortunately, 
is usually the case —they may be keptina con- 
n to produce pretty good crops of corn and 
Tye, and very good crops of potatoes. 
tthe great characteristic Jand of the Valley 
islimestone, clay soil. There, is too, a great va- 
» dark creek bottom land, abounding in humus 
marl, (generally used as perpetual meadow,) 
»ferruginous land, and brown or chocolate col- 
Sured—(distinguished for grain producing quali- 
(—stiff, yellow clay, (good for grass,) and last- 
4¥, hard white clay, (good chiefly for impoverishing 
¢ who work it.) Generally speaking these 
limestone lands when not exhausted by bud tillage, 
vill haturally cover themselves with dense biue 
ras poe pratensis) sod—which is considered the 
Dest of all the grasses for grazing purposes. It is 


Ore uke here, as it is in Kentucky, to leave 
Melds as perpetual blue grass pastures, for lands 
Which would furnish good natural pasture pay 





better in grain than in grass, which is not true ia 
Kentucky, owing to distance from market. 


Hisrory. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century, Gov. 
Gooch, of Va., wishing to promote emigration to 
the then wild and unsettled regions lying west of 
the Blue Ridge, made extensive grants of Jamd in 
this great valley to three men, whose names have 
thus become a part of the history of the country, 
to wit: Burden, in Rockbridge county, Beverley, 
in Augusta, and Vanmeter, in Frederick. These 
grants having been made on condition that within 
a given time, a certain number of permanent set- 
tlers should be located upon them, efforts were at 
once made, both in Europe and among the older 
settlements in America, to induce families to im- 
migrate to this valley, and with good success. In 
1732, Joist Hite headed a party of sixteen families 
and settled with them near where the town of 
Winchester now stands. These came from Penn- 
sylvania, and formed the first settlement in the 
now renowned Valley. Soon companies of bold 
pioneers poured into all three of these t 
grants, driving the Indians before them. A farm 
was donated to every settler. The first white 
woman who entered Burden’s grant, was Mar 
Greenlee, from whom descended the distinguish 
McDowell family, of Rockbridge. Scotch, Irish, 
Germans, and Quakers, were the original settlers. 
The latter were few in number. The Germans 
selected the central and northern division of the 
Shenandoah valley. The Scotch-Irish prevailed 
thence to the southern borders of the State, and 
in North Carolina. 

The farming of these people was, of course, rude 
and difficult. They had first to “lift up the axe 
against the thick trees.’”” They had to build, 
to clear and to fence. They had to fight the In- 
dians, and to exterminate the bears and wolves, 

The men would make themselves coonskin caps, 
bearskin coats, buckskin moccasins and breeches, 
aud wolfskin shot-pouches; whilst the women 
would weave Sunday clothes of jean and Howed. 
Their thread, their light garments, their beds, the 
bedding, came all from the flax patch, the corn- 
field and the sheepfold. Their leather was tanned 
athome Their sugar came from the maple grove 
along the creek. The strong men would drink 
their own whiskey and rye coffee, whilst the dames 
could sip their tea of golden-rod, mountain tea, 
sassafras, sage or camomile, or possibly indulge ia 
an occasional glass of persimmon beer or crab- 
cider. They soon went into their own hills for 
iron. With horses rigged in straw collars, grape- 
vine traces and hempen lines, and a stout coulter 
driven through a beam, they tore loose the matted 
roots and opened a bed for their seeds. Sleds first 
bore home the generous crops—the corn to the 
rail pen cribs, and the small grain to the stacks te 
be tramped out at leisure. HAWKSBILL. 

Harrisonburg, Va., Dec. 1858. 





‘‘ The South Countryman; a Monthly Agricultural, 
Industrial and Education Magazine,” is the title of 
a new periodical, the first number of which we 
have received. Itis published by W. H. Hunt, at 
Marietta, Georgia, and is edited by C. W. Howard. 
It gives evidence of much editorial ability and tact. 
We found in this number many very excellent arti- 
cles; and we cordially welcome this new labourer 
in the field of agricultural literature and progress. 
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TOBACCO. 
Charles County, Md., January 11th, 1859. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: : 
GentLemen:—According to your request and 
my promise, I sit down to give you whatever of 
Sibemetion about tobacco and other matters, 
is in my possession. But I really do not feel quite 
competent to afford you very reliable information 
with respect to tobacco—but such as it is, I give 
ou. Ihave not depended entirely upon my own 
judgment or information, but have consulted one or 
two of my neighbours. This immediate section 
or neighbourhood is not a large tobacco growing 
section; but corn, wheat and tobacco are all made 
and considered money crops; and the extent of the 
culture of tobacco does not exceed, on the average, 
an acre to the hand, and the yield per acre is about 
800 or 1000 lbs.—that is, about one hogshead.— 
The average price has ranged from $6 to $7 per 
hundred, for the last year ortwo. So that you 
may set it down at a hogshead of tobacco to the 
acre, and anacre to the hand, and the amount 
about $50 per acre—not clear profits, but gross re- 
eeipts. I believe this would be considered a fair 
average for our section—perhaps for the county. 
In large tobacco-growing sections, as in some parts 
of Prince George’s, these would be considered 
very small operations in tobaccoculture. Insuch 
places, perhaps, two or three times this amount is 
cultivated tothe hand, but only a sufficiency of corn 
for home use is aimed at, and perhaps not very 
large crops of wheat. 

hat the past and present good prices of tobacco 
will, in a short time, induce an attempt at larger 
crops—and if successful, a large supply and small 
prices—there is not the shadow of a doubt in my 
mind. I have recently been informed that insome 
arts of Virginia where, perhaps, tobacco has not 
n grown for twenty years, the farmers are go- 
ing. at it—because of the repeated failures in wheat. 
ince writing the above, I have received and 
read the Baltimore American, of the 8th instant, in 
which is found an ‘‘ Annual Statement of the Bus- 
iness of Baltimore,”’ for 1858; and not being post- 
ed upon the subject, I was a little supprised to find 
that there was more tobacco (Md.) inspected in 
Baltimore last year, than in any preceding year, 
45,000 hhds.) and the crop of ’58 is estimated at 

,000 hhds. If these are facts, I cannot see the 
extraordinary inducements to enter more largely 
into its cultivation. If there should be even a par- 
tial failure in grain the next season, prices, with- 
out doubt, will rule higher than, perhaps, ever be- 
fore in the last ten or fifteen years. By the way, 
I would mention, that up toa short time back, our 
wheat was looking pretty fair, having escaped the 
Jy and other fall enemies; but it is now looking 
very badly from excess of water in the land, and 
the present cold snap, which, I am afraid, will kill 
out a great deal of wheat, as it is entirely exposed 
to the vengeance of king frost. 

As to “‘other matters”’ of interest ‘‘upon which 
my mind has been exercised in the past twelve 
months,”” [have not muchto say. A plethoric 
purse doth expand the ideas, and unloose the hin- 
ges of the tongue; but the collapsed pocket-book is 
apt to communicate its leanness to the mind, as 
‘well as body of the owner. The great problem 
ever with me, is how to ‘“‘make two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before”—how to im- 

rove and make habitable the waste places of our 
tate. And truly, the task seems so Herculean as 


= 
almost to be put down as impossible at once.— 
And the impossibility of doing it does not arise so 
much from the nature of the thing to be done 
which, indeed, is hard enough—but from the meang 
and agencies with which to do it. What propor. 
tion of the farming community is operating with 
the purpose and idea of improving the land? | 
will say not more than one in ten—all the balance 
striving to get as muchas possible out of the | 
How can they do it, if they don’t know how? 
how will they know, if they are not taught? an¢ 
how will they learn without a teacher? Some on 
says, (was it you Messrs. Editors?) let them thi 
for themselves. I say help them to think, by 
ing better modes, and methods, and systems 
ture and improvements, than they have been 
up to—for they stick with almost uncompromi 
pertinacity to old things and systems. They i 
not think, until they are convinced of the necessily 
of thinking. The old system is to cultivate a piece 
of land until it won’t pay to work it any longer— 
then turn it out, and clear up a piece of new 
if there is any to be cleared—if not, leave. The 
new system is——who will say what it is? 
According to your request, I have thrown to 
— a few ideas; but whether they will pay you 
or the trouble of reading them, I very much 
doubt—if not, throw them under the table. 
Yours, &c. POMONKEY. 





THE USE OF GAS TAR ON PEACH TREES 


Annapouis, 10th January, 1859. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
GenTLEMEN :—In your issue for this month, on 
age 209, speaking of the ravages done to Peach 
Trees by the ‘‘ Borer,’’ you advance the opinion, 
that the only way to stop him is to catch and kill 
him.: | This is certainly an effectual preventive of 
the future ravages of those so caught ; but for 
practical usefulness in removing the evil, I quest 
tion if it be more feasible than the advice to poi- 
son all musquitoes by catching them and dosing 
them with strychnine. If no other preventive can 
be found for the injury of our peach orchards, 
I believe this delicious, will be to us “forbidden” 
fruit, in a few years ; for the ravages within my 
experience have greatly increased. 
came to this conclusion several years sine, 
after having tried, in vain, all the remedies that 
I could hear of. Lime and ashes, slaked and w- 
slaked, soot, sulphur, tobacco stalks and th 
decoction of them, with several other applicatiom 
all asserted to be protectives. These applicathm 
were made around the roots of the trees, bothia 
the fall and in the spring,—that is some at 
time,—and my experience did not enable m# 
say which was the best; for, as above 8 
they each and all failed as preventives ; and 
never heard they were claimed to be cures. 
fact, I doubt if a cure can be found where the wort 
has been established, except by catching and kilk 
ing him, though some experiments of mine ca® 
me to doubt on this point. A preventive must 
found if we wish to be rid of the injury. 
worms are just as destructive to the apricot a 
the peach, whether they be on their own 
or budded on the peach ; and several years ag% 
having lost all my apricot trees as fast as they & 
rived at some four or five years old, and, 
all my peach trees, either having been killed@# 





very much injured by the ‘* Borer,’” I was ind 
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‘égas-tar’? as a preventive. I had never ; 
$e rd that it had been Bante to trees, and knew | 
nothing whatever of the effect of it. Indeed, I) 
was not certain that the remedy would net prove | 
more rapidly and more certainly destructive, 
than the disease, and therefore only applied it to 
four trees, three of peach and one of apricot, 

wn from the seed. I selected these because 
they were so much injured that I supposed no 
harm could be done them by any application. It 
is known that the borer deposits its eggs at vari- 
. ous times from June to October, in the bark of the 
tree near the surface of the ground, and my hope 
was that an application of gas-tar to the trees 
would prevent this. I therefore cleared away the 
earth from the body and root of the tree to the 
depth of some three inches, carefully taking out 
all the worms I could find, and as soon as the tree 
dried sufficiently to permit the dirt to be rubbed 
off, had it well-rubbed with a corn cob, leaving 
the bark clean for the tar. Then with a paint 
brush I had the tar applied as low down as the 
excavation allowed, and a thick coat to the tree, 
so as to have it some three inches above the sur- 
face of the ground. After about a day, the holes 
were again filled with earth and so left. My first 
experiment was about August, 1855, and the 
apricot tree died soon after from injuries already 
received ; but the peach trees all improved in 
some few weeks. In the spring of 1856 | exami- 
ned them and found them clear of worms, and 
finding the tar had not injured them, I determined 
to paint all the peach, apricot and plum trees in 
my garden of sufficient size to bear fruit; and 
about the middle of MayI did so. Some of the 
trees were carefully cleaned of worms, and some 
few were left as found, coating over with tar where 
the worms appeared to be. The trees were 
left until the next spring, when I again examined 
them. I then found the whole of them free from 
worms, and ina thrifty and vigorous state. 
I did nothing further to them but painted in the 
tame manner some of my younger trees. Last 
ring, 1858, 1 again examined all, and found that 
twenty-three peach trees the worms were only 
in two, and I found four in one and two in the other. 
These were two of the trees which had been paint- 
ed two years before and were both in very low 
and wet soil. Again I had all painted and no one 
could desire trees more beautiful and more free 
mworms. Such is my experience, and I hope 
more extended experience may sustain this pre- 
scription as a preventive. I think the trees should 
be painted every year from the middle of May to 
yearly in June, and should this very simple means 
, Secure our trees from these ravages, it will. cer- 


this most delicious of our fruits. 





{For the American Farmer.] 
TOBACCO WORMS—HOW TO EXTERMINATE, 


_ Messrs. Epirors :—One of the greatest difficul- 
ties that the Tobacco Planter has to encounter 
1s in resisting the ravages of the tobacco worms, 
whose myriad hosts and voracious appetites, if 
let alone for a short time, will carry destruction 
over the most promising fields. During the second 
and third ‘‘glut,”’ the plants are usually too large 
to be effectually protected by turkeys, and re- 





course must then be had to hand picking—a tedi- 
ous and laborious process, often resorted to, from 


necessity, to the neglect of other pressing work, 
but one that cannot be postponed without great 
injury. 

It is a homely, but true aphorism—* that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ 
In the case under consideration, it may be stated 
at a much higher ratio. The true remedy is pre- 
vention. I believe that we have at command, a 
simple, cheap, efficacious and easily applied re- 
medy ; but to render it perfectly effectual requires 
an universal concert of action on the part of those 
interested in the matter. Isolated efforts have 
proved the truth of the theory ; but they can pro- 
duce only local and partial effects, for the origin 
of the evil is to be found in a winged insect, ‘‘free 
as air,’’ and confined in its flight to no particular 
field or plantation. Let us then, urge against 
the Horn-blower—the parent of this mischief—a 
war of utter extermination ; and it will save an- 
nually in labor and increased production, to the 
tobacco growing sections of the State a sum that 
it would be difficult to estimate. 

In connection with this subject, I send you a 
letter from my neighbour, Mr. Shepherd, detail- 
ing his experiments with the Cobalt mizture—him- 
self an intelligent, practical and successful plant- 
er. The gentlemen to whom he refers are recog- 
nized as amongst the very best growers and man- 
agers of tobacco in our county. My own experi- 
ence during the last season fully confirms that of 
Mr. Shepherd and his neighbors, but I commenced 
rather too late in the year to reap the full advan- 
tage of the experiments. 

My — ea in sending you this paper 
is, respectfully, but urgently, to recommend to m 
fellow-planters, local organizations—say in eac 
election district of the tobacco-growing counties 
—for the purpose of —— -and distributing 
the poison amongst their neighbours, and to urge, 
on all, the vast importance of an universal move- 
ment against the common enemy, so that the cam- 
paign may be opened, witn an ample supply of 
ammunition, as soon as the first flowers appear on 
the Jamestown weed—-which ought to be left grow- 
ing in certain places to attract the horn-blower, 
and persistently to carry on the warfare against 
the Guerilleros during the season. Where county 
agricultural societies exist they would be the pro- 

er authorities to take the matter in hand; and 
itis to be hoped that the newspapers in the to- 
bacco counties will lend their assistance to the 
movement, by giving circulation to this commu- 
nication. I firmly believe that by an universal 
and continued application of this remedy for a 
few years, the pest may be practically extermina- 
ted—-at any rate it cannot fail greatly to diminish 
the evil. Resp’ly, gentlemen, your ob’t ser; 
Georce W. Hucues. 





Bristot, Anne Arundel county; ' 
Nov. 22, 1858. 
Cor. Geornce W. Hugues: ‘ 

Dear Sir:—You ask me to favour you with an 
account of my mode of using Cobalt for the des- 
truction of the ‘‘ horn-blowers,”’ together with 
any facts noticed by me while using it. It gives 
me great ig soeye to comply with your request, 
although I have nothing new to communicate ; 
all that Ihave learned on this subject has been 
in and through the columns of the American F 


mer. 
The first Cobalt I used was a'dark stony, 
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stance very hard to pulverize, and, thinking that 
it would dissolve in water, I did not care to get 
it very fine. I mixed it in the usual way and tried 
it, but not with the success that Iexpected. It is 
as well to note here, that the mixture is liable to 
et sour, in which case the ‘‘blowers’’ will not 
eed upon it. Some persons ag have failed to 
see any effect from one or both of these causes. 

This year [ bought several ounces,—the cost 
is about $1 for twenty ounces,—and had it beat 
up to an impalpable powder. [ put about two or 
three ounces into a half-pint flask, and added honey 
and water in about equal parts. This mixture, you 
will observe, is five or six times as strong as re- 
commended in the Farmer. I put three, four or 
six drops of the poison in the Jamestown blos- 
soms where they grew, and collected others and 
laced them in the seed heads of the tobacco, in 
ifferent parts of the field. The ‘‘blowers’’ would 
partake of the poison in these flowers with great 
relish, and I found it to be most deadly in its ef- 
fects ; some would be deprived.of the power of 
flight almost on the instant ; others would fly to 
the nearest tree, where they would be found dead 
“the next day, by scores ; and the number found in 
the tobacco and around the field was astonishing. 
After using the poison diligently for about a week 
there was scarcely a ‘‘blower’’ to be seen on the 
place; and, as a consequence, very few worms 
on the tobacco. 
Cobalt was used to some extent this season by 
planters of this neighborhood, among whom, | 
am glad to refer you to Messrs. James Owens, 
Je. and Sr., Mr. Wm. Hopkins, Mr. Dennis 
Owens, and Mr. A. Owens, whose experience 
with it is substantially that of my own, and al- 
though not generally usec, these gentlemen esti- 
mate its value to have been hundreds of dollars to 
themselves in their respective crops of this one 
season. The time occupied in putting poison in 
the flowers, does not exceed half an hour, for one 
person each evening. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Wm. SHernerp. 































































THE APPLE, THE PEAR, AND THE PEACH, IN 
GEORGIA. 
We have received the following interesting com- 
munication, accompanied by his Catalogue of 
Fruit Trees, from a correspondent in Georgia 
from whém we hope to receive other contribution 
for our pages, hereafter. We cannot agree wit 
him however, in his views in relation to “the quince 
stock being the entire cause and origin of th 
blight,’’ for we do not believe that that stock has 
any connection with that disease whatever. We 
have found the blight, in our experience, to make 
no discrimination. Georgia must be indeed a 
paradise for the peach, since the ‘‘yellows’’ are 
there unknown. 
Guioamine Corrace, Crarksvitie, Ga. 
December 25th, 1858. } 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 
Gentlemen :—You will notice my apples are near- 
ly all southern seedlings which I have found pre- 
ferable to the best of the Northern varieties, 
ving proved all; such as Esopus Spitzenberg, 


- 





Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, &c. &c., all ripen here 
in September, and generally rot by the Ist of 
November and frequently sooner. 

The greater portion of those in my Catalogue I 
procured myself, from the original trees, many of 
which were found on old Indian plantations in this 
and other States—you will perceive one column 
is marked with the origin. I have a large num- 
ber still on hand not introduced into it, which ] 
shall add from time to time. Many of our South- 
ern apples are of superior excellence, fine size and 
very beautiful. As I am familiar with the fruit of 
—_— hg orthern varieties of notoriety, I speak ad- 
visedly. 

I shall take great pleasure in sending you speci 
mens next year, should we be so fortunate as 1 
escape the late spring frosts. Last spring we lost 
all by a severe freeze which occurred on the 28th 
April—Pears and Peaches were as large as Filberts 
when it came, Apples of course smaller. It kill- 
ed all the fruit through a strip of country, about 
100 miles wide, reaching from North Carolina, the 
upper portion of Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. We had the mercury down to 300 
for two nigkts in succession. I have been in 
Georgia twenty years and never before knew s0 
late and severe a frost. 

The pear, here, grows finely on both quince and 
pear stocks, as with you, and with like experience 
as regards blight. 

There is but little doubt with me, that the quinee 
stock has been the entire cause and origin of the 
blight; and now, some varieties have been so long 
worked and re-worked upon it, that they will sue- 
cumb even when subsequently worked on the peat 
stock; and I am even inclined to think that seed- 
lings from fruit raised on the quince have suffi- 
cient of the virus in them, to manifest it sooner 
or later. I have some 300 varieties in my speci- 
men orchard ; mostly, now, on pear, and have 
never lost one with it; while, every year, I lose 
more or less of those on quince—in truth, | do not 
believe a pear tree worked on the quince can be 
grown, and healthy, to the age of 20 years. With 
good generous garden culture, my trees blight 
at from 8 to J2 years from transplanting. 

The Peach, in’Georgia, is perfectly at home; the 

ellows is unknown at the South—I have never seen 
a case of it here, and I think were the large culti- 
vators in your State, Delaware, and others farther 
north, to procure a set of trees from the south, to- 
gether with seeds from our numerous seedlings for 
raising stocks, that they would then have health 
trees, provided they destroyed all northern raised, 
trees in their vicinity, for 1 suppose the disease 
can be communicated from one tree to another, 
probably through the medium of the pollen when 
in bloom, carried by insects and blown by the 
wind. 

There appears to be a very singular phenome- 
non connected with our southern apple trees 
when cultivated in the extreme north; which is, 
they withstand the severe cold better than the 
northern varieties ; thus far, I have heard of none 
being injured in the least by the severe cold.— 
The only way I can account for it’is, that being 
more recent seedlings, they are constitutionally 
hardier than those varieties which have been 
grafted and regrafted for a long space of time. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. 
J. VAN BUREN. 
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CULTURE OF THE GOOSEBERRY. 
Mention was made in our ‘‘Notes of Travel in 
The Old Dominion,’’ published in the Farmer for 
December last, of the immense Gooseberries ex- 
hibited by Mr. John Hampson, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
at the late U. S. Agricultural Society’s Fair at 


Richmond. We have been favoured by Mr. 
Hampson, with the following interesting account 
of his mode of cultivating the Gooseberry which 
we are sure will prove acceptable to many of our 
on Yonxens, Dec. 27th, 1858. 

‘9 the Editors of the American Farmer. 


Gentlemen :—The following is my mode of cul- 
ture of the Gooseberry, and is as nearly correct as 
Ican describe. 1 havea good loamy soil, (gravel- 
ly subsoil,) fertilized, every Fall, with well rotted 
horse manure and street and gutter scrapings, 
forked-in in Spring. I take a cutting, froni five to 
eight inches =“ plant it, slanting, to within an 
inch of its whole depth. Allow only one shoot to 
grow the first and second years. The first sum- 
mer’s shoot from the cutting is shortened, in the 
fall to within four inches from the ground, and the 
second summer’s shoot is shortened, in the fall, to 
within eight inches from the ground; and as, at this 
point the head of the tree is to commence, from 
three of the upper buds, the rest are all pinched 
or rubbed close off. At the fall again or third pru- 
ning, the shoots from these three buds are shorten- 
ed to three inches each from the stem. Twoshoots 
are, the next (or fourth) summer, allowed to grow 
from each of the above three, and in the fall are 
shortened again to three inches from the previous 
year’s pruning; and thus, there are fruit spurs for- 
med every year, by continuing this yearly course; 
and, as the tree ramifies, the side shoots must be 
stopped by summer pinching or fall pruning, 80 as 
not to cross each other. Suffer each tree to bear 
all that it will. 

Four feet i is a good distance. I have not 
og more than for family use since I came here. 

hey are generally used green for puddings, tarts 
and pies, and when ripe, make excellent pre- 

serves, by boiling in sugar. I never knew any 
used for pickling. My land has a gentle slope to 
the south. I have yearly and indiscriminately 
grown vegetables between the rows. The plants 
are not otherwise shaded than by their own vigor- 
ous foliage, and all are clear of mildew, thus far. 
The mest season was the third year of their bear- 
v6 ruit. 
should judge the north side of a wall or light 
fence to be well adapted for s in gooseb 
ry culture, especially as far south as Maryland.— 
[have seen growers shade with muslin by having 
it stretched from stakes about four feet high and 
the muslin fastened at the corners.’? Should you 
Trequire any more particulars | shall be willing, at 
any time, to give you such as I am acquainted with 
and have ascertained by personal experience. 
Yours res —. 
OHN HAMPSON. 


An old gentleman who dabbled all his life in 
statistice, says he never heard of more than orfe 
woman who insured her life. He accounts for 
this from the singular fact of one of th» questions 
of every insurance paper being. ~ What is your 
age 










































































PLANTATION MILLS, 
Freperick, Mp., January 20th, 1859. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Messrs. Epirors :—I noticed in the last Farmer 
a correspondent from Columbus, Ga., writes that 
good plantation mills, to grind meal by horse 
power, from four to six bushels per hour, are 
very much wanted by the planters. . 

I take great pleasure in recommending Sinclair 
& Co’s Patent Corn Mill (twenty-six inch French 
Burr Mill stone,) made in Baltimore. I bought 
one of their Mills last winter, and ground over 
twelve hundred bushels of meal, which I fed to 
steers fattening for beef. 1 never used over four 
horses to my Sweep-power, while grinding, as 
they gave abundance of power. 1 fon ground 
five bushels of very fine meal in an hour; and, 
one day, I ground sixty-eight bushels of coarse 
meal in eighthours. I grind meal coarse for cat- 
tle, as they eat it better than when ground fine. 

Your correspondent also asks, ‘‘if there is such 
a Mill, that is durable, simple and reliable.”-— 
The Mill I speak of, is very simple, perfectly re- 
liable, and the only thing that is not durable about 
it is the spout to the feeder, which, if made out 
of sheet iron instead of tin, would last much 
longer. Itknow of nothing about the Mill to pre- 
vent it from lasting several years without repair, 
except the spout tothe feeder. A prudent plan 
would be, to buy one or two extra spouts with 
the mill, which would only cost about a dollar 
apiece. 

1 have never used the mill for making flour; 
but I have no doubt it would make as good flour, 
as it does good meal. 

Yours, &e. G. R. Dennis. 

In addition, and previously to the foregoing, we 
havereceived communications from Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia, in relation to Plantation Mills, re- 
commending the Patent Farm Grist Mill, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Wm. L. Boyer, of Philadelphia, 
and one of them stating it to be the same Mill 
which took the first premium at the Maryland 
State Fair in 1857, and at the United States Fair, 
at Louisville, in the same year, and at other fairs 
at other places, in different years.—Eds. 4m. Far. 


Monruty Sate or Live Srock, at Bourson 
County Court, Kentucxy.—Last month, says the 
paper from which we copy, ‘‘ about 800 head of 
mules were offered for sale. The prices of the last 
sale day were not well sustained; much of the stock, 
however, was of inferior quality. Mules, 3 years 
old, at $120; two year olds at $130, $120, down to 
$66. James Conaway, of Nicholas, sold one colt 
privately at $175; others went at $64, $61, to $39; 
Mr. Hector Reid sold privately, recently, 50 colts 
to C. T. Garrard at $100. The cattle market was 
buoyant. About 500 head of stock cattle were 
sold—three year olds at $40, $35, to $22; two year 
olds at $30, $29, to $24. We heard of very large 
contracts for fat cattle, to be delivered in N. Y., in 
the spring months, at $4,50. Horses sold at fair 
prices, ranging from $311 to $40.” 


The American Ruralist.—This is the title of an Ag- 
rioultural and Family Weekly, published at Spring- 
field, Ohio, by J. R. Dodge. e receive it regu 
larly, and find much excellent and useful matt 
its pages. It is published at $2 per annum. 
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JB We have sent out with the last and present 
Numbers, bills of the amount due by subscribers. 
In doing so, errors, we know, have occurred, and 
always will occur with so large a number of small 
accounts. We ask forbearance in all such cases.— 
We know that punctual men are usually sensitive 
in cases of this sort, and it is always a source of 
annoyance to us when they occur. One gentleman 
says, ‘‘It is bad enough to be dunned for money 
that I do owe, but a great deal worse, to be dunned 
for what I do not owe.’’ We do not agree with 
our correspondent on this point. Where we are 
dunned for a small debt, which should have been 
paid at least a year ago, (delinquent subscribers 
will please excuse. us for saying so), we feel very 
much ashamed of ourselves and pay the money. If 
it has been paid, we keep our money and have the 
precious privilege of scolding the party who pre- 
sents it. 

May we beg our friends, who do owe us, not to 
be unmindful of the importance to us of receiving 
these little sums promptly. We want every dollar 
due us, now. Yours, good friend,—just the very 
little sum that you owe. Do not think that other 
people will pay, and you may postpone a while.— 
We aresorry to say some other people will not pay; 
and besides, it is no business of yours whether they 
doornot. Send us what you owe, by mail—now, 
and we will do the best we can with others. 

There is one idea we would like our subscribers 
to consider. If they do not pay, we have no rem- 
edy. If we had to depend upon the protection 
the law affords, for gathering up all the little 
sums due us, we might throw our books away as 
worthless. We rely solely upon the credit and 
honour of each subscriber to whom we send our 
Magazine without pre-payment. If gentlemen duly 
considered this, we know they would not allow 
their names to stand upon our book in a class with 
those who are willing to take advantage of the im- 
munity, and do not pay, because we cannot make 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IN BALTIMORE 

During the early part of the past month a nv- 
merous meeting of the leading mechanics and oth- 
er citizens of Baltimore, took place at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute. The design of the callers of 
the meeting was to bring before the working-men 
of Baltimore the claims of the Agricultural Col. 
lege to their support and friendly offices, Mr. 
Calvert, the President of the Board of Trustees, 
and Dr. Wharton the Register, addressed the meet- 
ing {and represented, with great force and effect, 
the probable influence of the system of this Institu- 
tion in elevating labour by an intimate association 
with scientific and literary instruction. The ad- 
dresses were received with much favor by the 
audience, and a promise of very substantial aid in 
promoting the beneficent designs of the founders 
of the Institution. 





THE ADVISORY BOARD OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

A number of agriculturists from the several 
States were called together during the past month, 
at Washington, by the Secretary of the Interior.— 
The assemblage met at the Patent Office, was or- 
ganized by the election of Col. Marshall P. Wilder, 
President, and B. Perley Moore, Esq., Secretary, 
and styled themselves ‘‘ Advisory Board of the 
Patent Office.” We have received no detailed ac- 
count of their proceedings, or the result of their de- 
liberations. 


Hererorp CattLe.—We are pleased to hear 
that Mr. Merryman, President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, has made a considerable ad- 
dition to his stock of pure bred Herefords, from 
the noted stock of Mr. Sotham, of New York, 
for many years a large breeder and very earnest 
advocate of the superiority of this Stock. Mr. 
Merryman is, we believe, the only breeder of 
Herefords south of Masons and Dixon’s line, and 
we are sure they will lose nothing in character 
under his careful and judicious management. 





To CorresponpENTS.—We are much obliged to 
John P. Welsh, Esq., for his letter, from Lexing- 
ton, Ky. We have had the filly engraved, but 
not in time for the present number; it shall ap- 
pear in our next. The communication from our 
new subscriber, at Staunton, did not reach us in; 
season for this month; it will appear in our num- 
ber for March. Two of the articles communi- 
cated for our present issue, we have—as corres- 
pondents in Rockingham and Loudon counties, Va. 
will perceive—considerably curtailed ;—an abridg- 
ment, which the great number of original arti- 
cles furnished us this month has compelled. To 
other communications containing queries we will 





reply in our meet, 
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_ ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


From Thomas Affleck, of Washington, Adams 
County, Mississippi, we have received copies of his 
“Southern Rural Almanac and Plantation and Gar- 
den Calendar, for tle years 1851-’2-'3-’4-"5-’6."7, 
and 8. It isa useful little 12 mo. pamphlet, of some 
70 pages, published annually, containing a very con- 
siderable amount of information in relation to ag- 
riculture, horticulture, local laws, and other mat- 
ters, condensed in a small compass. To B. P. 
Johnson, Secretary of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, we are much indebted, for very 
yaluable additions to our Library. We have re- 
ceived from him the volume of the Transactions of 
that Society for 1857, besides those of several of 
the preceding years,—the first and second Reports 
on the Insects of the State of New York, by Asa 
Fitch, M. D.—the Report of B. P. Johnson, the 
Agent of the State of New York, at the Exhibition 
of the Industry of All Nations, in London, in 1851, 
—the admirable Prize Essay on the Insects and 
Diseases injurious to the Wheat Crops, by Professor 
H. Y. Hind, of Trinity College, Toronto, Canada, 
—the Prize Essay on Practical Husbandry, by W. 
C. Watson, of Port Kent, N. Y.—a Treatise on 
the Preservation of Food, from the “Aus der Na- 
tur,”’ of Abel,—twelve Pamphlets, on various sub- 
jects connected with Agriculture, published by the 

ew York State Agricultural Society, including 
the Address delivered before that Society by the 
Hon. Edward Everett, at Buffalo, in 1857, and 
that delivered before the same, by Joseph R. Wil- 


Jiams, President of the Michigan State Agricultural | 7 


College, at Syracuse, in 1858—Also the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of New York. From Eben 
Wight, Corresponding Secretary, we have received 
the Advance Sheets of the Reports of Committees 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1858. 
We have received from the Post Master of the 
House of Representatives, The Congressional Di- 
rectory for 1859,—from a correspondent in Wash- 
ington, the Annual Report of the Sec. of the Interior 
for 1858,—from some friend unknown, a copy of a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Coast Survey: Reply to 
the Official Defence of its cost, abuses, and power,” 
—from a correspondent in Ohio, the Address of 
John Locke, M. D., on the subject of Agricultural 
Chemistry, delivered before the Warren Co. (O.) 
Agricultural Society, in 1854,—from the Hon. Da- 
vid R. Floyd Jones, of N. Y., the Address delivered 
by him before the Queen’s County Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Flushing, L. I., in September, 1858,— 
from the Hon. Charles J. Faulkner, U. S. House 
of Representatives, his Address before the Valley 
Agricultural Society, of Virginia, at Winchester, 
in October, 1858; and from Hon. Thomas L. 
Clingman, U. S. Senator from North Carolina, his 
Address delivered before the State Agricultural So- 
ciety of North Carolina, in October, 1858. We 
have also received a copy of the Address delivered 
by Prof. L. R. Fisk, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, before the Agricultural Society of Ingham 
County, in that State, in October last. To Charles 

. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture, we are exceedingly obliged, 
for the volumes of Reports of Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Societies, for 1847, 
48, °51, °52, °56; also for copies of his Annual Re- 
ports, for 1854, °55, 56, ’57,—for the Transactions 





of the Mass. Soc. for promoting Agriculture, Vol. 1, 
—for the Address of Gov. Banks, in January, 1859, 
—for the 2lst Annual Report of the Mass. Board 
of Education, and ‘‘The Industry of Massachu- 
setts.” A copy of Landreth’s Rural Register and 
Almanac for 1859, has been received. 


Catatocues Recrivep.—We have received Nur- 
sery Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
&c., since our last issue, as follows :— , 

Massachusetts.—From Messrs. Hovey & Co. of the 
Cambridge Nurseries, near Boston, Catalogue of 
Ornamental Trees, &c., for 1855, and Catalogue of 
Greenhouse Plants, &c., for 1857,—from D. Chaun- 
cey Brewer, of the Hampden Nursery, or Wood- 
land Park, at Springfield. Rhode Island.—From 
Silas Moore & Co., of the Eagle Nursery, at Crans- 
ton. Vermont.—From R. T'. Robinson, of the Cham- 
plain Nursery, at Ferrisburg. New York.—From 
S. H. Ainsworth, of the West Bloomfield Nurseries, 
—from T. G. Yeomans, of the Walworth Nurseries, 
—from J..M. Thorburn & Co., of New York, their 
Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and other 
Seeds, for 1859,—from Messrs. Benjamin Fish & 
Son, Rochester. Pennsylvania.—From J. L. Dar- 
lington, West Chester,—from John Murdoch, Jr. of 
the Oakland Nursery, Pittsburgh,—from Alan W. 
Corson, near Plymouth Meeting House,—from 
Messrs. Nealey & Co., Pittsburgh. Wisconsin.— 
From Colby & Wiley, of the Rock County Nursery, 
Janesville. Mississippi.-From Messrs. Whitfield, 
of the Shelby Nurseries, Bay St. Louis,—from 
Thomas Affleck, of the Southern Nurseries, Wash- 
ington, and of the Central Nurseries, near Brenham, 
‘exas. Georgia.—-From Jarvis Van Buren, of 
Clarksville. Illinois.—-From Edgar Sanders, of 
Chicago. 

Cotourep PLates OF FRUITS AND FLOwERS.—We 
have received, during the past month, some addi- 
tional specimens of the coloured representations of 
Fruits and Flowers now in course of publication, for 
the use of Nurserymen and Amateurs, by D. M. 
Dewey, of Rochester. All of them are exceeding- 
ly creditable to the enterprise of this gentleman, 
who has artists specially employed in making the 
drawings and colouring from nature. Some of the 
specimens sent us by Mr. Dewey are done in the 
highest style of art, and we have thought so well of 
all that he has sent us, that we have framed them; 
and they are now hanging in our office for, inspec- 
tion. Among the fruits represented are, The 
Northern Spy, Spitzenberg, Golden Reinette, Yellow 
Bellflower, King of Tompkins Co. and Summer Hagloe 
apples,—the Bartlet, or Williams, Beurré Clai ’ 
and Van Assche pears, besides a number of cherries 
and strawberries. 





Farrsanus’ Patent ScaLes.—We have received 
from Messrs. James ‘O. Spear & Co., Sole Agents, 
No. 41 S. Charles street, Baltimore, an acceptable 
and useful present, in the form of one of Fairbanks’ 
Small Counter Scales, which we have placed npon 
our table for our own use, and for examination by 
our friends. It will weigh from one-half ounce to 
250 pounds. Most housekeepers will find this a 
most convenient size, and the excellence of Fair- 
banks’ Scales is now beyond dispute. Messrs. 
Spear have for sale all the varieties of these cele- 
brated Scales—for Hay, Cattle, Millers, Coal 
Dealers, Rail Roads, &c. 
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THE APPLE IN OHIO. 

In the very valuable, and generally, very accu- 
rate Report of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture for the year 1857, we find under the title of 
‘© Fruit Culture in Ohio,’’ an account of the Apple 
Culture in that State, with remarks upon the late 
deficiency there in the crop of that fruit, and the 
probable causes. The drought of the summer of 
1855,— the ‘‘borer’s”’ attacks immediately there- 
after,—the severity of the winter of 1855-’6, the 
sudden variations of temperature during the win- 
ter of 1857-58—all are considered to have combi- 
ned to produce the failure of crop, and sickly ap- 
pearance in the trees in the summer of 1858. 

The author of the article referred to, speaking 
of the diseases which have attacked the apple 
tree in Ohio, says : 

‘Tt is found, however, that these maladies affect, 
mainly, varieties of apples which had their origin 
in northern States or countries, and there are 
enough others of good quality, natives of our own 
or more southern latitudes, which are nearly or 
quite exempt from.these diseases. A knowledge 
of these facts might have saved to the people of 
central and southern Ohio, many thousands of 
dollars, paid for eastern and northern apple trees 
unsuited to the soil and climate ; and hundreds 
of bearing orchards now almost worthless, might 
have been highly valuable had they been composed 
of such varieties as are suited to their locations. A 
large proportion of the bearing fruit trees of Ohio, 
were obtained from the nurseries in western and 
central New York, and distributed through the 
country by agents or venders. The varieties are 
mostly such as are found of rapid growth, easy to 
raise, and of well-known fair quality in the State 
where produced, thus having a good name in the 
books and catalogues, although nothing was known 
in regard to their adaptedness to the wants of dis- 
tant purchasers. Whereas, it is found that of all 
the leading varieties of winter apples thus fur- 
nished from eastern nurseries as Baldwin, Spitzen- 
berg, R. I., Greening, Roxbury Russet, Red Canada, 
Hubbardston’s Nonsuch, &c., not one is a reliable 
or profitable fruit in most parts of central and 
southern Ohio; while, on the other hand, of all 
the most approved and reliable kinds for this re- 
gion, such as Wine Sap, White Pippin, Rawle’s 
Jannetie, Rome Beauty, Smiti.’s Cider, Yellow Bell- 

Slower, §c., not one has been found in the assort- 
ments of these itinerant tree dealers.’’ 

We know not to what particular nurseries the 
writer from whom we have just quoted refers, but 
as he specifies western and central New York as 
the district of country from which the trees un- 
suited to Ohio have been brought, we infer that 
he alludes chiefly to the nurseries about Roches- 
ter,—for those are the largest in New York; and, 
as he has named the kinds of winter apples to the 
number of six, of which he says, ‘‘not one is a re- 
liable or profitable fruit in most parts of central and 
southern Ohio,’’ and says, at the same time, that 
these kinds were ‘‘furnished from eastern nurser- 
ies, it is therefore,” to quote further from this 





writer, ‘‘of the first importance that persons about 
to plant orchards should carefully inquire what 
varieties are best adapted to their particular soil 
and locality, and not suffer themselves to be mis- 
guided by the fruit books, catalogues, pictures or 
agents of nurserymen in distant States.” The 
word pictures is italicized thus in the original. 
Never was a writer in his zeal to warn the ap- 
ple growers of Ohio against eastern, and especial- 
ly New York nurserymen, and their trees and 
their catalogues, and their pictures, and their 
agents, more unfortunate; his own witnesses 
brought into court to convict these unlucky New 
Yorkers turn upon him and contradict, most flatly, 
his assertions in regard to the winter apples. We 
have examined carefully the concluding portion of 
this article upon ‘*Fruit Culture in Ohio.” It says: 
‘‘The following is a list of the answers received 
to the question,’’ which are the six best varieties 
of winter apples? and goes on to give the names, 
alphabetically, of forty-five counties with the 
names of the six winter apples considered best in 
each. A note at the end states, ‘‘only about half 
of the counties in the State are reported in this list, 
and the omissions are mostly in the Southwest.” 
We have taken the trouble to make an analysis of 
these answers, so as to get the aggregate of the 
votes for each variety of apple, and we give the 
result below. The six which received the high- 
est number were 1. Spitzenberg, 26. 2. R. I. Green- 
ing, 24. 3. Rambo, 21. 4. Bellflower, 21. 5. Bald- 
win, 18. 6. Roxbury Russet, 18.—It will be per- 
ceived that of these six, four, (the two highest and 
the two lowest,) are Among those so emphati- 
cally pronounced against by the writer in the 
Ohio Report on account of their eastern deriva- 
tion. The six which received the next highest 
number of votes are 1. Newtown Pippin, 10. 2 
Golden Russet, 9. 3. Canada Red, 4. 4. Pippin, 
6. 5. Northern Spy, 5. 6. Pearmain, 4. Here 
again, four out of six are the much condemned 
“orientals,’? and one of them ‘‘Canada Red,” is 
specially named among the six proscribed. Of 
these twelve receiving the highest number of votes, 
only one, the ‘ Bellflower,’’ is to be found in the list 
of six ‘‘of the most approved and reliable kinds’’ given 
by the author of the article quoted from. The fol- 
lowing six come next in rank according to the votes. 
1. Vandevere,4. 2. Romanite, 4. 3. Seek no furth 
er, 4. 4. Belmont, 4. 5. Rome Beauty, 4. 6. Wine- 
sap, 3.—The following had three votes each: Gate, 
Pennock, Peck’s Pleasant, Rawle’s Jannette, 
Swaar. The following 2 votes each: Pryor’s 
Red, Switch fallawater Willow, Rock Rimmon, 
Tulpehocken, Fallawater, also Smith’s Cider and 
White Pippin, considered by the writer in the Re- 
port as ‘*most approved and reliable,’ received only 
one vote each; and, besides these two, of the siz enu- 
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a te 
merated by him as coming under the category just 
mentioned, Wine Sap received three, Rawle’s Jan- 
nette, 3, and Rome Beauty, 4 votes each. The fol- 


lowing received but one vote each : Kizer, Butter, 


Lopside, Waldower, Gilliflower, Putnam’s Rus 
set, Baltimore Pippin, Streak, Willow Twig, Hoop, 
Ox Eye, Limber Limb, Lady Washington, Chand- 
ler, Winter Queen, American Golden Russet, 
Lady Blush, Smoke House. The whole number 


of varieties enumerated in the answers to the in- , 


terrogatories is 48. 

We should give a list of six best winter apples, 
if ‘selected only from those mentioned above, a 
little different from that indicated by the votes 
in the analysis we have given. It would be 
as follows: 1. Yellow Newtown Pippin ; 2. Pryor’s 
Red ; 3. Rome Beauty ; 4. Esopus Spitzenberg ; 5. 
Bellflower ; 6. R. I. Greening. The writer in the 
“Report’’ has failed to make out his case against 
the Northern and Eastern apples, and his witness - 
es testify against him ; but it is nevertheless, we 
believe, true, thatsome of the apples of Northern 
origin do not maintain the reputation acquired at 
home when transferred to Southern Ohio; we 
know this to be the case in Maryland. 

As to the travelling agents of the Rochester 
nurseries we are not competent to speak, never 
having dealt with any ; but the people of Ohio, to 
judge from the “‘answers”’ given in the Report as to 
the six best varieties of winter apples, seem to have 
been very well satisfied with them; and as to the 
caution about the pictures, it seems to us very un- 
necessary, for no one can be foolish enough to 
look upon a piciure as anything more than some- 
thing by which to get an idea of the size, shape and 
colour of the various varieties of fruit; and this 
idea if obtained from such coloured plates of fruits 
a8 are now in course of publication by Mr. D. M. 
Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y., will generally be 
found very correct. We should certainly prefer to 
buy trees, of the fruit of which we could know, at 
least, something, from inspection of such plates, in 
preference to those of whose fruit we could obtain 
only a verbal description. 





PRESSING TOBACCO. 
A correspondent at Warrenton, N. C. writes as 
follows : 


‘Among the various communications sent to 
the American Farmer, J have seen nothing upon 
the ro sey of Pressing Tobacco; and being anxi- 
ous to find out some plan by which it can be done 
more speedily than it is done in this section, I 
have to ask you to give your readers of the Far- 
mer, the Maryland plan of pressing. Here it is 
principally done with a beam worked with lever 
and swords, pressing, in most cases, not more than 
four or five hogsheads per week—some few as 
high as six or eight. I think in this age of im- 
provement it ought to be done in less than half the 
time. How is it to be done?’’ 


We have to. say, in reply to,our friend, that, in 
Maryland we are far ahcad of him in this matter. 
The screw-press has been used here for more than 
twenty years, and, we think very few planters, at 
this day, use the old-fashioned beam and lever. 
With the screw, six hands will easily pack and 
press six, perhaps eight hogsheads a day. With 
| the best press, two hands, after the hand packing 
is done, will press, put the head in, and line off a 
hogshead in an hour. 
| The screw is worked ina horizontal frame work 
| of strong timber, some fifteen or more feet in 
length. The hogshead is packed by hand, as 
usual; a wrought iron rod run across the top 
through holes made for the purpose to keep the 
tobacco from falling out ; and the hogshead laid 
horizontally at one end of the frame work, in po- 
sition to be pressed. Two ‘‘false hogsheads” (i. 
e. having no bottom or top,) each five feet long, 
are also hand-packed; the contents of these, with 
what is contained in the shipping hogshead, which 
is fifty inches in length, will fill it when pressed, 
jand make a hogshead of 700 to 1000 pounds, 
according tothe character and quality of the to- 

bacco and the condition in which it is packed.— 
| The false hogsheads are packed by running two 
iron rods across the bottom for the first layer to 
rest upon ; and when full, another across the top. 
One at a time, they are laid into the frame work, 
abutting the first or shipping hogshead. The screw 
has applied to it a “‘driver,’’ just so large that 
it will pass through the false hogshead, driving all 
the tobacco before it into the first hogshead ; the 
rods across the top and bottom being drawn out 
as soon as the operation is begun, sufficiently, to 
keep the tobacco from dropping out, _When the 
driver and the tobacco has passed entirely through 
the first false hogshead, the former is gradually 
withdrawn, and a rod passed again through the 
top of the chief hogshead to keep the packed to- 
bacco in place, while the now empty hogshead jis 
being taken out and the other one full of tobacco, 
put in its place. This is then put into the frame 
in the same way; but it is fitted with the heading 
which is placed at the end next to the driver, and 
held in place by two rods, which are likewise 
withdrawn, as soon as the driver presses up suffici- 
ently to prevent their falling. The working of 
the screw then drives this tobacco and the head- 
ing into the first hogshead, and before the driver 
is withdrawn the lining is nailed in, and as the 
screw eases off, the hard pressed tobacco presses 
the heading back against the lining; and the work 
is done. 

The screw and other irons for this tobacco press 
are furnished by George Page & Co., of this:city, 
for $22 ; and the frame work can be made by.any 


country carpenter when he knows how.itistobe _ 
done, for ten or fifteen dollars, 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We are indebted to B. Perley Poore, Esq., Sec- 
retary, for a full Report of the proceedings of the 


U.S. Agricultural Society at their Annual Meet-- 


ing held at the Smithsonian Institution. 

President Tilghman delivered an able and iriter- 
esting opening address, reviewing the operations 
of the Society, and containing suggestions for its 
future action. 

This was a business meeting, and although at- 
tended by quite a large number of gentlemen from 
different parts of the Union, who exhibited much 
interest in the progress of Agriculture, there was 
nothing done of very special importance. 

Several valuable papers were read by members 
which will be published with the Transactions of 
the Society. 

Prof. Henry, the accomplished head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, delivered a highly inter- 
esting address on Meteorology, and its bearing up- 
on agriculture. 

The subject of Agricultural Education, among 
other matters of importance, was discussed by 
members. The Hon. T. G. Clemson took promi- 
nent part in these discussions, and delivered also 
a public Lecture on the subject of Nitrogen, which 
was listened to, with great interest, by the mem- 
bers of the Society, and a large audience. 

General Tilghman was unanimously re-elected 
President for the ensuing year. In returning 
thanks to the Society for this compliment, he 
took occasion to express his wish at the close of 
the year to retire from the office, and earnestly 
recommended, as the future policy of the Society, 
a frequent change in its chief Executive Officer. 
The following is a list of the officers for the ensu- 
ing year : 

President—Gen. Tench Tilghman, Md. 

Vice Presidents—Ezekiel Holmes, Me.; H. F. 
French, N. H.; F. Holbrook, Vt.; J. Brooks, 
Mass.; E. Dyer, R. I.; H. A. Dyer, Conn.: B. P. 
Johnson, N. Y.; J. H. Frazee, N. J.; A. Clements, 
Penn.; John Jones, Del.; A. Kimmell, Md.; W. 
A. Spence, Va.; H. R. Burgwyn, N.C.; F. W. 
Allston, S. C.; R. Peters, Ga.; N. B. Cloud, Ala.; 
N. N. Harrison, Miss.; J. D. B. De Bow, La.; F. 
G. Cary, Ohio; W. L. Underwood, Ky.; D. P. 
Leigh Ind.; D. S. Curiis, Wis.; J. A. Ken- 
nicott, Ill.; J. R. Barrett, Mo.; H. Ledyard, Mich.; 





- PU _ 
With reference to the next Exhibition of the 
Society, the following resolution was adopted ; 


Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, that the 
region of the great Northwest and Valley of the 
Mississippi is entitled to the holding of the next 
Exhibition of the United States Agricultural §o. 
ciety in its midst, and it veoumienselll that the saig 
Exhibition be held in that region, provided the in. 
ducements offered by it are equally advantageous 
with those offered by any other place or section 
“= ow go 

esolved, That a copy of the foregoin i. 
tion be presented by as Secsetany to pseu 


ber of the Executive Committee. 





AGRICULTURAL 80C. OF WARREN C0., OHIO. 


A correspondent at Lebanon, Ohio, under date 
of the first of last month, has given us the account 
below of the very thriving state of the Warren 
County Agricultural Society preceded by the short 
notice of the ‘‘Bee-Hive,”’ invented and patented 
by the Rev. L. L. Langstroth;—a hive that is now 
attracting so much attention, and of which a 
most excellent model, made of mahogany, is now 
upon our table. Our correspondent’s remarks in 
relation to the equine tendencies and encourage- 
ment to ‘‘jockeying and stuffing cattle,”’ shown by 
managers of Agricultural Fairs in Ohio, will apply, 
with quite as much force, to other States, besides 
Ohio. 

Messrs. Editors:— 

‘*[ am the only person in this county, I believe, 
who has tried ‘‘Langstroth’s Hive,’’ and from the 
| fact of its being delayed on the railroad, I did not 
receive it until July, and the swarms I put in them 
were small and weak. I have not tried it suf- 
| ficiently to express an opinion fully, but am under 
| the impression it is right and will operate well. 
| So far I am pleased with it. 
| Our Agricultural Society is in a flourishing con- 

dition; we pay about $1000 in premiums evey year. 
| At our last Annual Fair there were about 350 
| Horses entered for competition in the different 
, Classes, and other animals and articles nearly in 
| proportion. There is a great disposition among 
our o-— to encourage the breeding of Fine Hor- 
| ses and fast horses, and the true friends of agricul- 
‘ture fear that our Annual Fairs, intended to en- 
courage all branches of agriculture, horticulture 
, and domestic manufactures, will fall into the fatal | 
error of — thing subservient to the 
| horse interest. e are decidedly a fast people, 
and are too fond of fast horses, andas some of the 








8. A. Mallory, Fla.; Thomas Affleck, Texas; Le | members of our Board say ‘‘the sports of the Rin 
Grand Byington, lowa; A. W. McKee, Cal.; H. | are the life of our Fairs’’—this is all wrong, an 
M. Rice, Minn.; W. W. Corcoran, D. C.; M. H. | will, in my opinion, break down our Societies un- 
Otero, New Mexico; J. H. Lane, Oregon; I. S. | less corrected. We want more attention paid to 
Stevens, Washington Terr’y; —— Eckels, Utah; correct and successful modes of farming, to the 
W. T. Brown, Nebraska; W. F. McArny, Kans.; encouragement of domestic manufactures of every 
Sylvester Mowrey, Arizona; A. G. Fuller, Daco- | kind, and less to jockeying and stuffing cattle for 
tah. exhibition only. 

Executive Committee—H. Wager, N. Y.; J., Our Society has done a good work. Our far- 
McGowan, Pa.; J. Ware, Va.; F. Smyth, N. H.; mers are improving and adopting every thing new 
J. Merryman, Md. ; H. Capron, Ill.; J. M. Can- that promises to be useful and labour-saving in the 
non, Iowa. way of machinery—and Agricultural papers are 

Treasurer—B. B. French, D. C | well sustained and generally read. 

Secretary—Ben Perley Poore, D. C. ours, w. V. P. 
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TOBACCO GROWING IN MARYLAND. | 
As opportunity has occurred we have requested 
our friends who have experience in the cultivation 
of tobacco, to furnish us with such information as | 
would indicate, to some extent, the profits of to- | 
bacco growing among those who know how to 
manage a crop, and have houses and other neces- 
sary conveniences on hand. The following letter, | 
and one on another page, from Charles Co., Md., | 
are from two tobacco growing counties in the | 
State; and do not, we confess, offer very great en- | 
couragement to beginners. The letter from Anne 
Arundel county, in our opinion, makes a very fair 
estimate of the crops in a Jarge portion of the | 
tobacco planting region of the southern counties. | 
In parts of Prince George’s, on very fine lands, | 
and among very successful growers, the crop per- | 
haps is sometimes equal to 4000 Ibs. to the hand. | 
But we very much doubt whether the average of | 
those counties where the design is to make a full | 
crop, exceeds three hogsheads, of 700 Ibs. to the | 
hand. How much of this is nett profit is not easy | 
to determine. A common calculation, though not | 
an accurate one, and one which must, of course, be 
always effected by the various skill of managers, | 
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several of our best planters in this part of our 
county, or my neighborhood, and I from some 


that usually make very large crops (until they go to 
market and are weighed,) that they agree with me in 
the above statement. One of my neighbours that 
can get $50 per acre for his farm, pressed and-sent 
to market his crop of 1857. He made about 900 Ibs. 
to the acre with 8 men hands to work it and what 
we call extra day hands hired at an average of 374 
cents per day and found. This year’s crop from 
the same quantity of land, 30 acres, and same 
farm, (if he sends to market in 1859,) 600 Ibs. to 
the acre, I think he may be very thankful. This 
crop is from what is considered the best tobaceo 


‘land on the farm. Both of these crops were highly 
'guanoed. In this part of Maryland, our lands 
| may be called good tobacco and corn soil ; but not 


very good for wheat—yet, I think could be made 
so by applying lime,—which, I am glad to say, 
some are doing. My opinion is that any person 
who is not prepared to make tobacco,—that is to 
say, if they have to go to the expense to build to- 
bacco houses, at the very high price of labour 
and low price of tobacco,—will, in a few years, 
be a great deal worse off than when he began. 
Permit me to congratulate you and wish you a 
happy and prosperous new year. 
ATosacco Grower. 


HAMS, BACON AND THE 8MOKE HOUSE. 
Mr. Thomas Wood, of Pennsylvania, the very 





is that all the expenses of cultivation are paid by | successful breeder of the well known Chester Co. 
other erops raised upon the farm, and the tobacco | white breed of Swine, and who has been so often 
crop is all clear profit. In other words, a planter | the recipient of premiums at the Fairs of our Md. 
making his plans for a full crop of tobacco, puts | State Agricultural Society, and at other similar 
it atthree acres, or fifteen thousand hills to the | exhibitions, has contributed to our pages ‘the fol- 
hand. He expects at the same time to make corn | lowing recipe for curing hams and bacon, accom- 
enough for his own consumption; and the plan of | panied by a description of his plan for construct- 





operations embraces, of course, corn land enough | 
for that purpose, to be worked by the same force. | 
Then his tobacco is to be followed by wheat, | 
and a portion of the corn by wheat, and the ' 
remainder by oats. A few potatoes, pumpkins, 
field peas, turnips, &c., are embraced, and pork , 
enough raised and fattened from the corn field.— 
These crops are expected to cover all necessary | 
expenses of cultivating the farm, as we said be- | 
fore, leaving the tobacco clear profit. How far | 
this calaculation is realised in common experience | 
we are not prepared to say, but should be glad to | 
hear from any of our readers, on the subject. 


A. A. Co., Mp., Dec. 31,,1858. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


After a long time, according to your request, I 
proceed to give ee my experience as to the ave- 
Tage quantity of tobacco made to the acre and 
hand in my neighborhood. By referring to my 
books in which I keep the sales of my crops, 
I find by striking an average Ido not make more 


Heap Waters or Soutn River, ; 


to market in 1858 was 700 pounds to the acre, and 

pounds to the hand. This present season 1 
think it will reach about 800 Ibs. to the acre, and 
about 2700 lbs. to the hand, this being the largest 
cropI have ever made. I have conversed with | 


: on the floor. 





ing a smoke house: 
PENNINGTONVILLE, Pa. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
GentLemen:—The following recipe for curing 
hams and bacon has been successfully used by the 
subscriber for 25 years: 
Kill and cool; salt on a plank or in a hogshead, 


with common ground salt, (and nothing e me) B. 


the rate of one bushel to ten or twelve h 
weight of meat. In five or six weeks hang up in 
a good dry smoke house; smoke a little, and let it 
hang till wanted for use. 
hile on this subject, I will give a plan of the 
best kind of a Smoke house. Partition off a small 
room in your garret, adjoining the chimney or 
flue; lath and plaster, and spread a bed of mortar 
Beoak a hole into the chimney, or 
leave one when building, about the size of a stove 
pipe hole, near the floor of the smoke house, or 
room; also, a small hole or crevice near the top, 
for the partial eseape of the smoke. A sufficiency 
of smoke will generally come through at the lower 
hole for the good of the meat, during the spring, 


‘from the stove or fire needed in the sitting-room 


below, and no danger from fire need be apprehen- 


| 3 j nd; 
than seven hundred pounds to the acre, and about | ded. Meat keeps well in this way the yous: suas 


2500 pounds to the hand. The crop that I sent | 


and there is no trouble to make fire to smoke it, 
nor bother in locking up to prevent theft. I use 
wood, and have never tried any other material to 
generate smoke. HOS. WOOD. 


When you feel inclined to deride the infirmities 
of others, consider your own failings. ' 
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DEPASTURING CLOVER FIELDS FOR WHEAT. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gentiemen:—In looking over some of the back 
numbers of your invaluable magazine, my atten- 
tion was arrested by the recommendation of de- 
pasturing clover leys as a preparation for wheat. 

The practice, I am aware, is as old as the intro- 
duction of clover; to my knowledge, as far back 
as 1810. I hold that the system is as injurious as 
old. The injury sustained by ploughing in heavy 
Beats of vegetable matter, is the result of sloven- 
ly farming. 

Let a farmer plough in stable manure, straw, 
litter or any other matter four or six inches, leav- 
ing a light porous surface, and his wheat will be 
winter-killed—if he turns in a heavy crop of peas 
or clover, not less than twelve inches, rolls and 
harrows until he has a compact but finely pul- 
verized surface he will escape loss by frost, and 
his land will be greatly benefitted. 

It would be far better to top-dress the wheat 
during the winter with the barn yard manure 
or straw, than to pursue the general usage. 

Mr. Ruffin recommends sowing wheat on a pea 
fallow without ploughing, putting the wheat in 
with cultivator and harrow, leaving the pea vines 
as a covering. Ido not advocate such a course, 
but have no doubt the result would be better than 
either depasturing or shallow ploughing. 

My experience is that wheat requires a finely 
pulverised but compact surface. In connection [ 
will say, that a crop of wheat cannot be made on 
old or exhausted lands without the application of 
ammoniacal manures, and they, in turn, will dete- 
riorate the land unless followed by green crops, 
lime, ground bones and gypsum. 

With the compliments of the season, I am, re- 


spectfully yours, 
Dec. 3ist, 1858. J.Q. HEWLETT. 


We ask the attention of our numerous sub- 
scribers, whose experience will enable them to 
speak to the point,-to the above. The general 
opinion is very decided as to the necessity of a 
clean sod for wheat. We know a case, last year, 
of a farmer’s setting fire to his clover field, to 
prepare it for ploughing. We have seen a mass 
of vegetable matter (pea-vines) heavier, perhaps, 
than any ordinary clover crop, turned down by 
Mr. Hewlett’s team, and immediately succeeded 
by the wheat sowing, and yielding a crop of 35 or 
40 bushels to the acre. But, as he says, the fur- 
row was full twelve inches deep, and the harrow 
and roller do their work thoroughly. There is 
this, difference however, that the pea-vines, though 
well advanced to maturity, have never been dried, 
while clover stems unpastured and exposed to the 
suns of the summer months, will have become 
dry and jhard. We should be very glad to hear 
from others, whose experience will enable them 
to speak advisedly.— Eds. 


PEDIGREE OF BLOODED STOCK. 
Toe the Editors of the American Farmer :— 
Gent_emen :—The following is an extract from 
the printed ‘* Bulletin of the United States Agri- 
ricultural Society for September, 1858, containing 





the ‘* Regulations for the Sixth National Exhibj- 
tion’’ to be held at Richmond, 25th to 30th Octo. 
ber, 1858. 

‘** Exhibitors of Thorough-bred Stock will be 
required to furnish detailed Pedigrees of the ani. 
mais to be exhibited, in writing, at the time of 
making their entries. The standard authori 
in all cases of Pedigree of Horses will be the 
English Stud Book and the American Turf 
ister ; for cattle the English and American Herd 
Books.”’ 

I perceive from the Bulletin of the same Socie- 
ty for November, which contains a list of the 
Premiums awarded at Richmond Exhibition. that 
the following premiums were awarded to H. J, 
Strandberg, of Maryland, viz: 

Ist premium for Devon Bull two years old, 
Richmond. 


Ist ‘6 «under one year, Baltimore, 
2nd =“ ~=—** ~—s cow over three years, Matilda. 
Ist ss“ heifer under one year, Beauty. 


As a breeder of Devons interested in maintain- 
ing the character of that race of cattle I respect- 
fully request Mr. Strandberg to furnish to you for 
publication the detailed pedigrees of the above na- 
med animals—and indeed of all that he entered in 
the Devon Herd for which a special diploma was 
awarded him. J. Howarp McHenry. 





AMERICAN VETERINARY JoURNAL.—From Dr. Geo. 
H. Dadd, of Boston, Veterinary Surgeon, the Ed- 
itor and Proprietor of that Magazine, so valuable to 
all owners and breeders of Stock, we have received 
the January number of the present volume, and all 
those of the preceding volumes; for which he will 
please accept our particular thanks. Dr. Dadd has 
established a School of Veterinary Medicine, at 55 
Salem street, Boston, and there, and at the Infirmary 
at North Cambridge, the student will receive, we 
believe, the best instruction in all that relates to 
Veterinary Science, both in theory and practice.— 
Tickets for the Course of Lectures, which include 
also the privilege of attending lectures on Chemistry 
and Pathological Anatomy, at Harvard University, 
$100—with a small charge of $4.00—paid ‘only 
once, however—for examination fee. Dr. Dadd's 
works on the Horse have become quite standard au- 
thorities. 





The Country Gentleman ‘“‘owns up’’ to our soft 
impeachment in January, as to ** credit,’’ makes 
due explanation how the failure happened, and 
says, ** will the Farmer accept this as a sufficient 
amende 2” We reply, in classic phrase, ‘ Nuf 
sed, 

From the Tribune, we do not hear. Between 
‘* black-faces’’ and ‘ black-fleeces,’’ it is still 
‘‘wool-gathering,’’ we presume. 


New Hampshire Journal «f Agriculture.—This is 
one of our exchanges recently received. It is pub- 
lished weekly at Manchester, and is devoted chiefly 
to Agriculture, though it contains much miscella- 
neous matter, and general information, and adver- 
tisements. It is conducted with excellent judg- 
ment, and is a credit to the State of New Hamp- 
shire. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL IN “THE OLD DOMINION.” 
BY ONE OF THE EDITORS. 
[Concluded from our last.] 
Petersburg—Fair of the ‘*Seaboard Agricultural So- 
ciety of Virginia and North Carolina’? at Norfolk. 

Féte at Johnson’s Assembly Rooms—Visit to the 

Farms of E. H. Herbert and Dr. J. N. Mc.Al- 

pine, about six miles from Norfolk— Portsmouth 

and Norfolk. 

At Petersburg our stay was so short, and so much 
of our time was, necessarily, occupied in examining 
and taking notes of the various matters at the Fair 
Grounds, that we could take but a very hurried 
glance at the city. The Appomattox has not suffi- 
cient depth of water to allow large vessels to come 
up to the town, and the stranger is not very favour- 
ably impressed with the view he obtains of the ship- 
ping and maritime commerce of the place, as he 
crosses the bridge over that river, on his way from 
the station of the Richmond and Petersburg Rail- 
Road to his hotel. We had noopportunity of going 
to City Point at the mouth of the Appomattox, which 
is in fact the port of Petersburg, and is only a very 
short distance below thatcity. The city, however, 
bore every sign of being in a thriving and prosperous 
condition—and we were struck with the number of 
esffblishments where grain and guano were sold, 
and the Jarge number of agricultural implements 
forsale. Tobacco Factories appeared to be one of 
the “‘institutions,” quite as firmly established as in 
Richmond, and, allowing for the disparity in popula- 
tion, quite as numerousin proportion. The private 
residences are, some of them handsome, but not 
particularly remarkable; that of Mr. Bolling, upon 
a commanding elevation, near the centre of the 
town, and standing in the middle of a large square 
of ground, is imposing in appearance and almost 
palatial in extent ; whilst that of Mr. Dunlop, one 
of our subscribers, whom we were notso fortunate as 
tofind at home, we admired for its complete appoint- 
ments, ample size, and the very handsomely orna- 
mented piece of ground attached to it, planted with 
beautiful trees, (among which was the favourite 
Magnolia grandiffora,) and adorned by a graceful 
fountain. But, although we did not see so much of 
Petersburg as of Richmond, there -were yet: two 





.*sights” that we beheld at Richmond, the absence of 


which, at Petersburg, was most agreeable. One 
was the Powder Wagon, a vehicle of most ordinary 
appearance, drawn by two horses, covered like a 
common market wagon, and driven, every morning, 
from the Powder Magazine, outside the city, into 
the crowded streets of Richmond, and its danger- 
ous freight delivered in certain quantities to the re- 
tailers. We had walked up close to this peripatet- 
ic ‘infernal machine,”’ one morning, ignorant of its 
character, and never imagining that human life and 
property were held so cheap in the capitol of Vir- 


ginia, when a friend startled us by mentioning what 
the innocent-looking vehicle contained; when, with 
a lively recollection of the terrible explosion of Du- 
pont’s powder wagons in Wilmington, Del., we has- 
tened away fiom the dangerous neighbourhood. ‘The 
other Richmond sight that we missed at Petersburg 
was the daily public auctions of negroes within|two 
hundred feet of the largest hotel in the city—the Bal- 
lard House. We went when there into three of these 
establishments. We know not whether thecity au- 
thorities of Richmond are aware of what takes place 
at some of these places—we hope, for their credit’s 
sake, thatthey arenot. Many of the citizens of Rich- 
mond we know, are altogether unaware of the scenes 
that transpire at these places, although the doors 
stand wide open for all to enter; yet, could they haye 
witnessed, as we did, the violation of all decency, 
and the brutal exposure of the female form in public, 
when a physician could and should have performed 
that duty in private, they would never permit any 
sale, within the city of Richmond, to be again con- 
ducted in a manner so disgraceful. 

To a stranger just arriving in a strange place, a 
hearty welcome imparts a most pleasing sensation. 
Such was the agreeable feeling we experienced 
from the cordial grasp of the hand of a gentleman, 
till then unknown to us, even by name,—a member 
of the Seaboard Agricultural Society,—as we step- 
ped from the deck of the Steamer Louisiana 
upon the wharf at Norfolk, in November last.— 
Having received from this geftleman to whom we 
were subsequently indebted for many acts of hospi- 
tality and kindness, the requisite directions, we 
soon found our way to the Fair Grounds, a short 
distance beyond the extremity of Church street, 
and about 2 miles from the centre of the city. 

We found the Grounds well inclosed ; in shape ® 
parallelogram, and, except in the rear of the main 
buildings, generally, very level. The gatesof en- 
trance were flanked by commodious buildings, used’ 
as ticket-oflices and a Treasurer’s department. 
Horned cattle were arranged on the right and left 
of the gates of entrance, and on the side on right, but 
at right angles to these, were placed the sheep and 
swine; whilst opposite to the last, were placed the 
horses and mules. Immediately facing the main en- 
trance, but divided from it by the trotting course, was — 
placed a large Pavilion, two stories high, the sec- 
ond story being accessible by a stairway on the exte- 
rior and provided with a balcony for the Ladies and 
for the Band of Music. This building was used to 
display manufactured articles, Ladies’ Work, Fruits, 
Flowers, products of the Dairy, &e. Gaily coloured 
pennons floated from its pinnacles; and, crowded 
with ladies, it presented a most animated epecteate’ 
Between this building and those on the right were 
placed ranges of coops containing poultry. These 





were succeeded by the building occupied by Messrs. 
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Borum & M’Clean, of Norfolk, the extensive deal- 
ers in Agricultural Implements, and by structures 
containing specimens of plantation, farm and gar- 
den products. On the left of the main Pavilion 
Were buildings containing Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines, exhibited by S. March, of 
Norfolk. The covered stand for the Committee 
upon Horses was placed in the centre of the Trot- 
ting Course. A cove from the river runs up close 
to the rear of the Grounds, and the inclosuse in 
the rear of the Pavilion is made, for a short dis- 
tance, on the very edge ofa marsh. These Grounds 
are not so extensive as those at Petersburg. The 
Trotting Course is too small—if a Trotting Course 
is a sine qua non-and the entire absence of trees, and 
insufficient accommodations for the display of vege- 
tables and farm crops, are defects, that ought to be 
and could be easily remedied. The main Pavilion, 
however, was superior, in every respect, to any 
building at the Fairs at Richmond or Petersburg. 
We made a careful examination of the stock of all 
kinds. Horses and Mules were exhibited in con- 
siderable numbers, the latter being unusually nu- 
merous and some of them very fine specimens ; of 
the former the display was, as a whole, but little 
above mediocrity. Of Cattle, the show was excel- 
lent. Mr. Thomas Betts, of England, with his im- 
ported Durhams, Mr. Thos. Aston, of Elyria, Ohio, 
with his Herefords, and Mr. Strandberg of Easton, 
Talbot Co. Md., with his Devons, were all present: 
and all, as was the case at the Fair at Petersburg, 
received premiums for most of the animals exhibi- 
ted by them. E.H. Herbert, exhibited five Dur- 
hams, of which a young Bull and a Heifer received 
premiums. The Devon Bull, ‘Con Cregan,’’ ex- 
hibited by D. H. Hatton, of Nansemond Co., who 
exhibited eight Devons, and the Bull of the same 
breed shown by T. A. Hardy, were both good 
specimens in their class; the latter receiving a first 
premium. The 4yrshire Bull “Rob Roy,” exhibi- 
ted by E. A. Hatton, of Norfolk, received the first 
premium in his class, whilst the second, in this class, 
was awarded to the Bull exhibited by M. A. Tur- 
pin, of Chesterfield Co. There were, however, but 
few animals of this breed. The Alderneys were few, 
and not very remarkable; T. A. Hardy and M. A. 
Turpin, were the exhibitors of this breed. The 
former gentleman exhibited, also, quite a large herd 
of Devons. There were no Holsteins exhibited. 
The display of Sheep was small, but there were 
some fine specimens of the different breeds. Mr. 
Thos. Betts, of England, exhibited an imported 
specimen of the Hampshire Down, a South Down and 
an imported cross between two English breeds.— 
Five Saxony Sheep were exhibited by M. A. Tur- 
pin, who received the only premium awarded in this 
class—the fine wooled. One solitary Silesian Merino, 
a purchase from the flock of S. S. Bradford, of Cul- 








peper, was exhibited by Mr. Strandberg, of Md, 
Southdowns were exhibited by Mr. Martin Golds. 
borough, as agent—10 for Mr. Jones, of Pa., and 
12 for Col. R. France, of Talbot Co., Md. Among 
the 8 Cotswolds exhibited by the gentleman just 
named, as agent for Mr. Henry Carroll, of Balti- 
more Co., Md., a Buck received the first premium 
in the class of Long Wooled Sheep. Cotswolds 
were also exhibited by Thomas Aston, of Ohio, and 
received premiums. There were numerous exhi- 
bitors of Swine, but Peyton Johnson, of Richmond, 
carried off the chief premiums in both classes, re- 
ceiving five premiums in the class of large breed, 
and four in that of small, besides receiving a pre- 
mium for the best Boar and another for the best 
Sow of any breed. T. A. Hardy, exhibited the 
Chester and Essex, and M. B. Halstead the Essex, 
and crosses of other breeds, and both received 
premiums. 

The exhibition of Poultry was quite large, larger 
it appeared to us than that at Petersburg, and far 
larger than and superior tothat at Richmond. The 
chief exhibitors were A. J. Boisseau, of Petersburg, 
and M. A. Turpin of Chesterfield Co. The beauti- 
ful Aylesbury Ducks, exhibited by Mr. Boisseau; the 
white and speckled Dorkings, of J. H. Powell, and 
the many varieties of Game shown by others, made 
this department of the Fair well worthy of inspec- 
tion. 

Of Agricultural Implements and Machines the chief — 
exhibitors were Seth March, of Norfolk, and 
Messrs. Borum and M’Clean, of the same place.— 
The establishment of the gentlemen last named be- 
ing one of the best and largest in the State of Vir- 
ginia; the number of implements and machines exhi- 
bited by them far exceeded those of other exhibitors. 
noticed on exhibition the Reapers of Atkins’, of Man- 
ny with Wood’s improvement, of R. L. Allen; and 
were agreeably surprised to find the machinery 
made by Calvin Page, of Frederick, Md., in consid- 
erable quantity. The premium for the best Fan 
was awarded to Messrs. Montgomery & Bro., of 
Baltimore ; for the best two horse plough to Messrs. 
Sayre & Remington, of Utica, N. Y., for their steel 
plough, called the Mohawk Valley Clipper; and 
for the best one horse cultivator, to the gentlemen 
last named. The Buckeye Reaper and Mower of 
Messrs. Aultman & Co., of Canton Ohio, received - 
the premium over all competitors in its class. We 
have heretofore expressed our very favourable 
opinion of this machine. D. C. Richardson, of 
Weldon, N.C., exhibited a number of agricultural 
implements, and received a premium for the best 
Bull tongue Plough. 

The amount of Butter exhibited was very small, 
and none of it of very superior quality. The Hams 
not all remarkable, with one exception. Of Fruit, 
there was a much better exhibition than we had an- 
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ficipated. We noticed the same large number of 
varieties of Apples shown by the Messrs. Sinton, 
of Henrico Co., near Richmond, which they had 
previously exhibited at Petersburg. Mr. Richard 
Reynolds, of Isle of {Wight Co., exhibited some 
very fine specimens of Apples, some of them of 
varieties that were new to us—i. e. the ‘*Black- 
ville,’ “Surrey Spice,” ‘Isaac,’ ‘‘Butler’s Seed- 
ling,”’ “‘Matimuskeet,”’ “Nickajack’”’ and ‘*Clark’s 
Jr. Pearmain.” This gentleman also exhibited 
specimens of the Pears, ‘‘Goulu Morceau,” ‘‘Eas- 
ter Beurré” and ‘‘Doyenné d’Alengon.”” Speci- 
mens of the *‘Angora” and ‘St. Germain” were ex- 
hibited by W. W. Hall. Of Vegetables, Cereals and 
Root Crops, there was quite a handsome display.— 
The vegetables exhibited by P. S. Hancock. were 
particularly numerous and fine and only equalled, in 
some particulars, by those of W. W. Hall. The 
white wheat exhibited by Edward Jacobs of North- 
hampton, received the first premium, in its class.— 
Field Peas were exhibited by a number of competi- 
tors. This crop appears to bea favorite in this 
part of Virginia. Cotton was exhibited by several, 
and among others by Jacob Higgs, of Halifax, 
North Carolina, and by John Wilkins. We noticed 
six Watermelons exhibited that had been kept quite 
fresh, to all external appearance, since August last; 
but, on tasting one of them, we found, that, however 
fair to the sight, the flesh was dry and the flavour 
insipid. The ladies, and their work, were both 
beautiful, but we were afraid to trust ourselves to 
examine either too closely; and our unfortunate 
bashfulness and inexperience in both articles pre- 
vented our attempting a criticism in a department 
where it is dangerous for an ignorant masculine fo 
meddle. 

After having, previously, made the tour of the 
Grounds on Wednesday morning we attended the 
meeting of the Society, at night, at Johnson’s Assem- 
by Rooms, where we, again, had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to some excellent remarks from the venerable 
Edmund Ruffin, Sr., whose long flowing white locks, 
sparkling eyes and impressive manner, ere he has 
said a word, attract the hearer and secure his at- 
tention. The Ex-President of the United States, 
the Hon. John Tyler, who is also one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, was present upon the 
stage, and made an address, that was received with 
much applause. The following gentlemen were 
elected, at this meeting, officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year: Jos. T. Granberry, of North 
Carolina, President—W. E. Taylor, Richard Wal- 
ke, W. H. C. Lovitt, Sam]. R. Borum, K. Biggs, 
W. W. Ives and Jno. D, Myrick, Executive Commit- 
tee—Jno. E. Doyle, Treasurer—G. W. Camp, Re- 
cording, and Dr. Thos. Newton, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

On Thursday (11th of Nov.) we made our second 





visit to the Fair Grounds, and witnessed, amid.a 
heavy rain, which continued, with but slight inter+ 
missions, the entire day, the mock heroic spectacle of 
a Tournament (so called). The ladies who throng- . 
ed the seats erected along a portion of the Trotting 
Course, where, beneath an arch, the ‘‘ Ring” wassus- 
pended, deserved infinite credit for their powers of 
endurance, and the pertinacity with which, despite 
the storm, and the ruin of many a ‘love of a bon- 
net” and handsome silk dress, they stood, beneath 
dripping umbrellas and weeping skies, to cheer the 
melancholy fiigures who charged valiantly, tin 
pointed spears in hand, the little iron circle of their 
hopes. Soaked with rain, all bedraggled and be- 
spattered with mud, the Knights bestrode their 
steeds with a most comic “do or die,’’ sort of look, 
and might, each, with propriety, have assumed the 
character of ‘tthe Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance.” But, to parody a well known line, **Nor- 
folk saw another sight’’—when, on the night of the 
11th, the mud and misery of the Tournament were 
succeeded by the brilliant and elegant Féte at 
Johnson’s Assembly Rooms. This, one of the lar- 
gest and most elegant Ball and Concert Rooms in 
the country, we found occupied by a parterre of 
loveliness, whilst from the galleries above, some 
beaming eyes shot radiance. The ‘Queen of Love 
and Beauty,”’ selected by the successful Knight at 
the Tournament did infinite justice to his taste, and 
we were much gratified to hear that Maryland was 
her native State and Baltimore her former home. 
To the supper, we flatter ourselves, we did perfect 
justice, an act, however, not involving any very great, 
self sacrifice, when it is recollected that Norfolk ia ~ 
proverbial for its luxuries, of every kind that the 
palate of anepicure c@ crave. Nothing was want- 
ing in good taste, liberality, and abundance of 
everything in this, one of the most agreeable enter- 
tainments we have ever been privileged to enjoy. 
Gallantry would require us to mention the ladies, 
at the Ball, but our space and inability to do justice 
to the theme alike forbid, but——well, as the fire- 
men say, we’ll stop at the Butt; itis a very good 
place to form an allachment. Norfolk beaux will 
“take.” 

On Friday, the last day of the Fair, the weather 
became more propitious, and we were present at 
the closing scenes; the most diverting of which 
was the Mule race. In this contest the slowest Mule 
is declared the victor, and as no one’s servant is 
allowed to ride his own master’s mule, but the ani- 
mal belonging to another, of course each rider ur- 
ges his beast to his utmost speed, in order that his 
master’s mule may be left inthe rear. Many ridicu- 
lous occurrences took place at this race which were 
witnessed, with shouts of laughter, by the numerous 
spectators. But we fancied the poor mules were 
by no means equally pleased; and as many in the 
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crowd struck the animals, as they passed, it seemed 
to us that there was some cruelty in the sport. On 
this day, in company with J. Q. Hewlett, Esq., of 
Baltimore Co., Md., and the proprietor, we drove 
out to the farm of Edward H. Herbert, Esq., about 
six miles from Norfolk. After crossing the bridge 
from Norfolk to the south side of Elizabeth River, 
we drove through a country very level and not 
very highly improved, though susceptible of being 
made exceedingly productive. A great many pines 
mixed with oaks and other trees grew close up to 
the road for a large portion of the distance, and we 
were much:struck with the dense undergrowth of 
those beautiful evergreens, the fragrant Myrtle, 
from (whose berries wax for candles is made,) and 
the Gaul Berry. Except the undergrowth, the 
whole scenery near Norfolk reminded us very forci- 
bly of that near Easton in Talbot Co. Md. We 
found at Mr. Herbert’s all that genuine hospitality 
for which Virginia has, of old, been celebrated, and 
proceeded with him to walk over his farm. His 
land being very level, he has adopted asystem of 
drainage which he finds very efficacious. The 
ditches were generally about six feet deep with 
sides that seemed to us of a slope almost too steep, 
but the bottoms of all were very carefully graded, 
so that the water is carried off rapidly; and the bot- 
toms of those that we saw were almost all dry.— 
The water from all the fields on the farm is con- 
ducted in these deep open ditches to a very long and 
, wide straight drain of sufficient capacity to convey 
it all to ils termination at tide. Mr. Herbert's 
plan is to dig down until he comes to sand or grav- 
el. His land is in admirable condition and he is 
continuing his system of drainage over the whole of 
his estate. We were much interested in his state- 
ments in relation to the failities for wintering 
stock in that part of the country, and as we walked 
through the woods to examine one of his new 
ditches, gathered specimens of the different forage 
plants which afford the cattle such excellent winter 
pasture. The youug plants of the cane were very 
abundant and had evidently been browzed upon by 
the stock. These young shoots and the varieties of 
native wild grasses in the woods, sustain iarge num- 
bers of cattle, which are permitted to roam at plea- 
sure, during the winter. The salt-water marshes, 
not very far off, are also used for this purpose, du- 
ring the greater portion of'the year, and sustain very 
large herds. We noticed, with astonishment, the 
great profusion of the Carolina jessamine covering 
the bushes, growing in the fence corners, and scat- 
tered everywhere. This, with its brilliant and beau- 
tiful sweet-smelling yellow flowers, and the blos- 
soms of the myrtle, fill the air with their perfume 
in the season of their blooming. 


Mr. Herbert’s wheat looked well. He showed 





se . = 
us three divisions in the field containing it;~ong’ 
was sown with the ‘Ruffin Red,” put in with Pata. 
gonian guano—another with White Wheat, put in 
after sweet potatoes, with Sombrero and Peruvian 
Gusanoes mixed; and the last, also White, with 
Reese’s Manipulated Guano. Two bushels of wheat 
were sown to the acre. We hope to be able, in 
due season, to present our readers with the results 
of these trials, side by side, of the different Fertilj. 
zers. The Corn crop had not been gathered, but 
we examined the ears with some interest, and found _ 
that, in this and other particulars, this crop had suf- 
fered severely from the drought of the past summer, 
Mr. Herbert cultivates both the White and Yellow 
varieties. The Yellow variety grown by Mr. Her- 
bert, is one of the best we have ever seen, long 
grains and very small cob. We are indebted to 
him for specimens of this corn. It has been growa 
by one of Mr. Herbert’s friends, in Baltimore coun- 
ty—a most successful farmer—and always com- 
mands the very highest price. We observed ap 
abundant crop of the black Field Pea, grown 
amongstthecorn. These were sown about the 15th 
of June, at the last time the corn was cultivated, 
at the rate of a bushel and a half of peas to the 
acre. Mr. Herbert turns his cattle into the midst 
of his corn and they thrive amazingly upon these 
peas, and do not injure the corn. Persons passing 
along the public road have, repeatedly, ridden up to 
his dwelling in ignorance of this preference of the 
stock for the Peas, and very kindly informed him 
that ‘*the cows were in the corn field.” The peas 
and vines act also as a fertilizer. 

Nothing shows a kind master and intelligent far- 
mer more than his care for his field labourers. We 
remarked a notable instance of this on the farm of 
Mr. Herbert. In fields distant from the dwelling, 
he has rough shanties erected, covered, roof and 
sides, with broad pine laths or poles, for the purpose 
of affording shelter from sudden storms; a very ad- 
mirable precaution, both in a sanitary and in an 
economical point of view. The labourer, therefore, 
need not lose any time, when a shower approaches, 
by going along distance to the house for shelter 
and returning, but, the instant the rain ceases, is 
ready, at once, to continue the work in hand. Mr. 
Herbert seemed highly pleased with his success ia 
growing the Sorghum, or Chinese Sugar Cane, and 
remarked that it was now a favourite crop in Isle 
of Wight county, where much of the juice was ex- 
pressed, though rudely, with rough wooden roll- 
ers, and the syrup used in families, and the beeves 
fattened from part of the crop. The seed there, 
were obtained, first, from the Patent Office; his own 
were obtained from a neighbour, who had procured 
them from the same source. His mode of culti- 
vation was to prepare the ground as for corn. He 
used no manure. The quantity of ground planted 
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was 2) or 3acres. It was laid off in rows three 
feet apart, and the seed dropped, by hand, at inter- 
vals of from twelve to eighteen inches in the row— 
from three to six seeds being dropped in each spot. 
The crop was cultivated by running a shifting Cul- 
tivator between the rows,—and this but once, be- 
cause the cane grew so rapidly and became so 
thick that it was impossible to work it a second 
time. Upon the Sorghum canes, exclusively, from 
this small piece of ground, Mr. Herbert fed 150 
hogs in the open field, from the last of July or the 
first of August, until the first of October. Each day, 
during that period, as large a load of canes as one 
stout mule could draw, was hauled to the hogs.— 
When the canes were first cut it was when the grains 
were unripe, and the hogs did not touch the seed; 
but afterwards, when they became black, they were 
eaten with avidity, and the animals improved more 
rapidly than before. The Poultry eat the seeds and 
became very fond of them. One peck of seed, Mr. 
Herbert thinks sufficient to plant 3 or 4 acres.— 
The size to which the Chinquapin attains near Nor- 
folk surprised us, having never met with it, except 
asalargeshrub. At Mr. Hertert’s we found the 
posts in his fence, near the dwelling, made of chin- 
quapin, and six inches or more in diameter. The 
very excellent plan of whitewashing the roofs of the 
out-houses, as well as the fences adjuining, was 
adopted. Mr. Herbert’s hogs we observed, were up 
to their necks in straw, but their pens were unpro- 
vided with coverings, an omission which we thought, 
ought to have been supplied, though. perhaps, the 
comparative milduess of the climate may have justi- 
fied it. 

From this gentleman’s farm we passed over to 
that Sf his son-in-law, Dr. J. N.McAlpine, just 
across the public road. We found the Doctor’s 
property to be a ‘*Truck’’ Farm, and but recently 
made such. It contains 198 acres and is bounded, on 
one of its sides, by a branch of the Elizabeth River, 
across which, directly opposite, is the residence of 
Mr. Wise, the brother of the present Governor of 
Virginia. Thirty acres of this farm, when we saw 
it, were devoted to ‘*Truck;’’ 40 had been in corn 
and 36 acres were in course of preparation for cul- 
tivation. ‘The improvements made by Dr. McAl- 

ine, upon this property, have been very great.— 

hen purchased by him, a very short time since, it 
was Comparatively a wilderness, and the buildings of 
the very humblest and poorest character. He has 
built a large and handsome dwelling near the 
River’s bank, and an excellent new barn, and other 
necessary out-buildings. ‘The accommodation for 
his ules, were most ample. He never fastens 
then#; but to each animal is allowed a large stall or 
single stable with dour, and closely boarded up, and 
so large that he can turn around in any direction, and 
lie down in any position he may choose. We no- 
ticed in the ‘Truck field long rows of the Rutabaga. 
These roots sell, as Dr. McAlpine informed us, in 
the market at Norfolk, for 1} cents apiece. One of 
the rotations of crops adopted by the Doctor has 
been early Irish Potatoes and Watermelons succeed- 
ed by Onions and Cabbages. We examined, with 
much interest, the mode adopted by him to presei ve 
the Sweet Potato. ‘This tuber he cultivates quite 
extensively, and of two varieties; the **Spanish’’ and 





the ‘* Yellow,’'—preferring the latter, however, as it 
sells best in the Northern markets. Aiter gather- 
ing and assorting the crop according’ to size and 
quality, Dr. McAlpine places them in the Potato” ’ 
House. This is a small building constructed ex- 
pressly for the purpose. Jt is built of pine logs 
upon which are nailed, on the outside, pine palings 
rived from trees on the place, and is without any 
cellar beneath. The dimensiuns, inside, are 15 feet: 
square, six feet to the top of the square, and six feet‘ 
more to comb of the roof; which last forms a right 
angle, throw ing an equal amount of water each way, 
There is an outer and an innér house, the interval 
between the two, being two feet, which is filled 
with earth, rammed hard to keep out the frost;— 
there are also two roofs, with a similar interval: 
between them, also filled with earth. There are 
two sliding doors about 3 feet by 4 feet, one imme- 
diately behind the other, and two feet apart, which 
space is filied with straw when the cold weather re- 
quires it. We crept in through these doors and 
found ourselves standing in a funnel-shaped gang: 
way about 8 feet long, 3 feet wide at the entrance, 
and tapering down to 2 feet. The Potatoes werd 
piled, according to size and kind, in front and on 
either side of us, up to the roof, in bins formed of 
plank. The only light or air, was that admitted 
through the low doors of entrance. The whole cost 
of this house was $100. It is estimated to contain 
about 1500 bushels. Dr. McAlpine has beendrain- 
ing with long pine logs placed, two at the bottom 
and one on the top, along the interval between the 
first, according to the plan recommended by Mr. 
Ruflin some years since; but, we fear, without taking 
all the precautions requisite, for we observed many 
places where the surface water had forced its way 
down through the earth that had been Jately filled 
in, leaving large holes. But we have ever been 
skeptical on the point of the continued efficiency of 
Mr. Ruffin’s plan, and have not been able to aban- 
don the belief that such drains must be frequently 
liable to choke. We regreted that the state of the 
weather did not permit us to. examine, as carefully 
as they deserved, many other objects of interest 
upon Dr. McA!pine’s farm, as well as upon that of » 
Mr. Herbert. We shall ever cherish a pleasant 
recollection of the true Virginia hospitality of these 
gentlemen and of the most ugreeab!e moments pass- 
ed with them and the charming families that are 
assembled around the hearthstones of each. 

With Norfolk, asa city, we were a little disap- 
pointed, although the inbabitants were altogether 
to our taste—a hospitable, liberal and enterprisi 
race. For an American city the number of ol 
houses are sufficient to gladden the eyes of an An- 
tiquary. Venerable old St. Paul’s, the Episcopal 
Cnurch, built in 1739,—this date is built into the ga- 
ble in bricks, with ends burned blue, in the old 
fashioned style,—stands, with face half averted from” 
the street; whiist round it, ia the ancient grave yard 
“heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap.”— 
We wandered among these memorials of the past 
and inspected the curious carvings and quaint epi- 
taphs of many gone to their long account, more than 
a century ago. Into the gable of this old Church, 
next the street, is fastened a cannon ball, just where 
it struck when fired by the British.— We wonder 
that Noi folk is not more frequently visited -by con- 
tagious diseases. Water may be reached in three 
or four feet from the surface, in most parts of the 
city, 80 that dry ¢ellars are almost impossible; and 
the streets are far from models of cleaniiness.— * 
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The Market House is a disgrace to the town, a $5,670; G. W. Bennett, purchaser—also 199 a., 
most miserable, dirty and dilapidated structure.— part of same estate, at Old Town, 2nd District, at 
The numerovs Trees of ‘“‘The Pride of China,” | $50 per a., or $6,475; G. W. Bennett, purchaser, — 
were striking objects to a stranger. Portsmouth The farm of the late G. A. Fulton, on the road 
we visited previously to our departure Northward, from the Dysart tavern to the Pa. line, containj 


and found it to be far better situated in sanitary 


| 


_125 a., was sold at public sale, for $65,75 per a.. or 


and in other respects, than Norfolk. Indeed, we $8,218.75; J. Hugging, purchaser—J. Wildman hag 
think the latter city should follow the example of sold his farm of 100 a., near Scott’s Mills, to H. 


what is now doing in Chicago, and elevate, artificial- | Walker, at $50 per a. 


A. Hill has bought from J, 


ly, the whole city, so as to allow a more rapid drain- | Hill the undivided half of the farm (100 a.) on 
age from the surface, and cellars beneath the | which he resides, for $3,000, or at the rate of $60 
houses. The Ocean House Hotel, fromthe cursory |ana. J. Fisher has sold his farm near Dysart’s, 
examination we were enabled to give it, seemed de- | containing 60 a., to Joseph Wildman at $80 per a, 
cidedly superior to any similar structure in Norfolk, | Frederick Co.—The beautiful farm of Ex-Gov. F. 


though the new Hotel, in process of completion, in 
thelatter place by our enterprising young Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Lind & Murdoch of Baltimore, dids 
fair to surpass any edifice of the kind in Southern 
Virginia. We desire to return our thanks to the 
President and other officers of the Seaboard Agri- 
cultural Society, and especially to Messrs. Borum 
and M’Clane, and to other friends, to whom we 
are indebted, for many polite attentions. 


LAND SALES. 


We report the following accounts of sales since our 
Jast, obtained from our exchanges and correspon- 
dents. We would be much obliged to our friends 
and subscribers for reports of any sales of lands or 
live-stock that may come to their knowledge, as we 
desire to make this department of our Magazine as 
full and perfect as possible. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore County.—Sold near the premises, at 
Chace’s depot, Baltimore county, the farm lying in 
Middle River Neck, containing 278 a., improved by 
a good dwelling and outhouses. Purchased by Mr. 
Wilson for $4,300. The farms of Mr. Solaio and 
of Mr. S. Linthicum, near the Relay House, Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, have been sold to Mr. J. 
J. Forbes, of St. Mary’s county, for $14,000.— 
Carroli Co.—Mr. Henry Stoner has sold his farm, 
in Uniontown District, containing about 95 a. of 
land, to Mr. Joseph Greenwood, of Westminster, 
for $50 pera. Lewis Green, Ex. A. Miller, dec’d 
sold 55 a. more or less, to Mr. G. Richards, Jr. at 
$26.50 per a.—also, another lot adjoining the above, 
to H. Miller, Esq., at $17.25 pera. Both the above 
tracts lie in Finksburg District, and adjoin the Jands 
of C. Armacost, J. Elseroad and others—The farm 
of the late Ellen Byers, 132 a., on the Littlestown 
Turnpike, 2} miles above Westminster, was sold 
by the Trustees, at public sale, to D. Geiman, at 
$60 per a.—a wood, lot 18 acres, same estate, on 
the Furnace Hill, was sold to J. Shaneybrook, at 
$30 per a.—J. Powder and L. Evans, Trustees, 
sold the farm of the late Mrs. Evans, in Finksburg 
District, about 6 miles from Westminster, 51 a. to 
G. R. Rhodes, at $26 per a. Cecil Co.—At Trus- 
tee’s sale, farm of C. Barrett, near the Brick Meet- 
ing House, 140 a. with frame house and barn, for 
$4,320 ; Dr. H. H. Mitchell, purchaser. At Trus- 
tee’s sale, farm of Wm. B. Crips, near Cherry Hill, 
50 a. with frame house, for $1,201; Wm. T. March- 
bank, purchaser. At Executor’s sale, property ef 
late Wm. Moore, 40 a. and brick dwelling near 
Egg Hill, for $600; J. T. McCullough, purchaser. 
At private sale, 81 a. belonging to the late E. Scan- 





Thomas, called ‘“‘Montevue,’’ adjoining the vil 
of Petersville, containing 30714 a. of which 35 are 
in fine timber, and 20 in meadow, was sold at pri- 
vate sale, to Gen. C. O’Donnell, of Baltimore, at 
$55 per a. There are on the farm an orchard of 
choice fruit, a large garden and shrubbery, various 
out-houses, chopping mill, and other conveniences, 
It lies near the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Sold at Graceham, 
the farm of P. R. Harris, dec,d, near that village, 
175 a., $17.70 per a., to S. Valentine, Esq. Also, 
4144 a. mountain land, near Mechanicstown, at $3 
er a., to Wm. Eiler, Esq. The heirs of the late 
ev. John Wood have sold their interest in the 
home farm, in New Market, containing 340 a., to 
J. Wood, Esq., for the sum of $11,200. Mr. J. M. 
Griffith, has also sold his unimproved farm of 100a. 
in the same district, to Mr. J. Steinecker, of Balti- 
more county, for $1,300.—Kent Co.—G. Vickers, 
Esq., as Trustee, sold a farm in Double Creek, the 
roperty of the late J. Carson, 129 a., for $600.— 
he buildings were indifferent. The farm of G. 
Clash, containing 117 a., has been sold to a Balti- 
morean, at $30 per a. G. Cox, of the same coun- 
ty, his farm of 210 a., to J. B. Baker, of Philadel- 
hia, at $35 per a.—Prince George’s Co.—C. C. 
agruder and Daniel C. Digges, Esqrs., as 
tees, sold at public sale, prrt of the real estate of 
the late Capt. T. Sasscer, near Upper Marlboro, 
for $50 per a. It was purchased by J. T. Sasscer, 
Esq.— Queen Anne’s Co.—John M. Robinson, my 
as Trustee, sold the farm belonging to Albert T. 
Emory, Esq., containing 463 a., for $22.51 per a.— 
B. Elliott, Esq., purchaser.— Washington Co.—Wm. 
T. Hamilton, Trustee for the heirs of Jacob Hut- 
zell, dec’d., sold in Boonsboro, of estate of said 
dec’d., tract No. 1—105 a., improved witha Two 
Story Log House, Log Barn and other out buildings, 
for $20 per a. Purchaser—J. O’Neal. Tract No. 
2.—2416 a., about one half of which is heavily set 
in Timber, for $21.621¢ pera. Purchaser—Daniel 
Smith.— Worcester Co.—R. J. Henry, Esq., has 
sold his farm, about three miles from Berlin, 775 a. 
to J. Bishop, Esq., for $12,000—Mr Henry‘has pur- 
chased Mr. Bishop’s farm about a mile from Berlin 
for $5,000. “ 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria Co.—Lt. W. B. Hunter has sold 10 a. 
of land in Alexandria county, Va., for $85 per a, 
which but a few years ago he purchased dt $25 per 
a. Tne farm of Dr. R. B. Alexander was divided 
and sold in parcels, as follows: The Factory lot, 
comprising 2} a., with buildings thereon, sold to 
James Roach, for $800; 923 a. of Jand, to same, at 
$31 per a.; 774 a. of land, tosame, at $22.75 per a.; 
774 a. of land, to same, at $23.25 per a. Albemarle 





dan, adjoining Chesapeake City, at $70 per a. or, 
i 


Co.—Mr, A. J. Brown purchased from Messrs. G. 
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Carr and A. Rives, commissioners, 153 a., formerly | PENNSYLVANIA. 
belonging to Mr. OQ. Norris, adjoining the land of | Bucks Co.—Jonathan Toone, his farm of 100 a., 
Mr. McCoy, for $7000. Bedford Co.—Rev. Wm. in Buckingham, to G. W. Carver, of the same, for 

rris sold the farm on which he lives, 275 a., to $85 per a. J. Jones has sold 110 a., with good 
A. B. Nichols, for $30 per a. Berkely Co.—Two | buildings, in same neighborhood, for $12,000.— 
farms near Mill Creek were sold by the executors Sold, the farm of J. W. Tull, in Southampton, to 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Drinker, dec’d. The Mansion J. Roberts, of Mooreland, Montgomery eo., at 
House Farm, about 213 a., purchased by Mr. Jas. | — pera. Also, farm of Aaron D. Pierson, of 
H, Denny, at $40.42 pera. The other, known as | Mooreland, 54 a., to J. Evans, of Southampton, for 
the Stephen’s Farm, 133 a., was bought by Mr. | $7,800. J. Watson, his farm) in Bristol township, 
W. Gold, at $37 per a. All limestone land.— | about 33 a., to D. H. Bowe, of Philadelphia, for 

j Co.—Two small farms of J. M. ‘Hunt, | $190 pera. S. G. Doan, his farm of 143 acres, in 
lying 6 or 8 miles north of Culpeper C. H.—one | orthampton, to Joseph Brooks, for $10,500. J. 
of 81 a. was purchased by Mr. Apperson at $17.50 Vansant, in Middletown, about 134 acres, with im- 
era.; the other, 85a. was purchased by Mrs. J. | provements, to S. H. Harrison, for $10,000. Geo. 

, Hunt, at $10 pera. The farm of Mrs. Gabriel | W. Trego, in Upper Makefield, 100 a., to G. Mer- 





\ Freeman, near Culpeper C. H., 240 a., sold at | rick, for $70 pera. The real estate of J Ridge, 


dec’d, in Tinicum, at public sale, as follows, viz : 


_ Wythe Co. and Carroll Co.—The estate of the late 





75 per a.—Col. id. A. Freeman purchaser.— | 
ee ‘sMillwood”’ estate belonging to late Capt. A. | 
P. Hill, 737 a., at public auction at $16.27 per a. 
Thos. and Ed. F. Hill purchasers. Several lots, 
containing 20 a. each, belonging to same estate, at 
same time, to J. H. Rixey, T. Jeffries, T. O. Flint 
and A. G. Sims, at from $20 to $30 pera. Ches- 

Co.—The farm of 113} a., belonging to R. 
Mann, Esq., 4 miles above Petersburg, was sold at 
per a., total $1,021.50, to Mr. Jno. Walker, of 
Pcccvere- Dinwiddie Co.—The farm known as 
Norborne, Va., owned by Mrs. Harrison, 100 a., 
has been sold to Dr. Price, of Brunswick, for $26 
per a. It is one mile from the Agricultural Fair 
grounds. Isle of Wight Co.—The farm of Dr. A. 
G. Boykin, about 5 miles from Smithfield, 450 a., 
has been sold to W. P. Jordan for $8,250. King 
George Co.—That fine estate on the Rappahannock, 
belonging to the heirs of the late S. Taliaferro, 
known as ‘‘Hays,’’ was sold to Dr. J. R. Taylor, 
of Spotsylvania co. for the sum of $30,000 on terms 
equivalent to cash. There are about 1,000 a. in 
the estate. JMonongalia Co.—M. W. Haymond, of 
Fairmount, Va., sold his farm of 161 a. to Z. Mus- 
grave, for $5,800. Sold, the J. Jones farm, 100 a. 
onthe Fairbank pike, to C. John for $3,000. Also 
a mountain farm of 100 a. to J. B. Bixler at $500. 
Prince Edward Co.—The tract near Farmville, 
owned by J. H. C. Leach, D. D., 300 a. was bought 
by Mr. H. G. Richardson, at $40 per a. This 
land adjoins Mr R’s fine Hay Market estate. He 
is now the owner of one of the finest landed es- 
tates east of the Blue Ridge. Rockingham Co.— 
Dr. Wolf’s land near Conrad’s Store, sold for $12,- 
011.00. There were 200 a., 100 of which sold for 
upwards of $100 pera. Col. Jacob Bear purchaser. 
Shenandoah Co.—The farm of F. and J. Dellinger, 
has been sold to P. J. Funkhouser. F. Scheffer 
has purchased 66 a. of Major J. Haas for $3,000. 


Mrs. M. Peirce was sold at auction. Two tracts— 

Poplar Camp, 1,094 a., and another, in Carroll, of 

160 a.—were knocked down to Mr. A. N. Chaffin, 

the former at $12,032, and the latter at ¢800. 
DELAWARE. 

New Castle Co.—J. Reybold sold his ‘*Shuster” 
farm, 2025 a., four miles from Delaware City and 
two miles from St. George’s, on the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, for $20,000, to Daniel Cor- 
bit. Heirs of T. McWhorter, farm 182 a. on Ches. 
and Del. Canal, 1} m. from St. George’s, for $85 
pera. to Thomas McWhorter. Cromwell Moore, 
of Birmingham, Chester co., Pa., purchased the 
farm of J. Graves, near Centreville, about 50 a., 





for §2,700. 


No. 1,52 a., to M. Worman, for $85 per a.; No. 2, 
43a.,to Wm. Ridge, for $42 pera. C. Slack, his 
farm, in Lower Makefield, 52 a., to Wm. Neal, for 
$90 per a.; also 36 a. to Wm. Paff, Jr. for the same 
price per a.; also 119 a., to D. H. Lovett, for $100 

er a. T.E. Smith, of Kansas, sold his farm in 

uckingham, 73 a., to N. E. Smith, for $110 per a. 
Chester Co.—The farm of T. Baily, in Birmingham, 
157 a., has been sold to Mr. Phillips, for $15,000. 
D. Walton, his farm, 96 a.,in Highland, to Wm. 
Reed, at $67 per a. C. Coates, his farm, in High- 
land, 113 a. at $80 per a.,to B. Walton. The farm 
of J. Zook, 70 a., in West Whiteland, for $121.50 

era. The real estate of Martha Pennock, in East 
arlboro’—the homestead, 169 a., and the corner 
lot of 3.a., sold for $85 per a., the remainder at 
from $60 to $77. There were 364} a. in all, ave- 
raging nearly $74. Delaware Co.—The farm of J. 
Thomas, dec’d, in Upper Providence, 69 a. at pub- 
lic sale, for $122 pera. Purchased by J. J. Row- 
land, of the same twp. Lancaster Co.—The farm 
of C. Lantz, in Paradise twp., sold to J. Ranck, 
for $180 pera. Montgomery Co.—Detwiler farm” 
of 93 a., in Lower Providence twp., to G. Highley, 
of Shannonville, for $8,835. 
é NEW JERSEY. 

The ‘*Martha Furnace tract’’ of pine Jand, in 
Burlington co., N. J., comprising some 20,000 a., 
has been purchased by the Raritan and Delaware 
Bay Railroad Company. The same company has 
also purchased some 10,000 a. adjoining the above, 
paying altogether about $27,000. ‘Fhis road is de- 
signed to secure a through route from New York to 
Philadelphia, connecting with the Camden and 


Atlantic road. 
KENTUCKY. 

Shelby Co.—Mr. J. Harrington has sold his farm 
330 a., on Fox Run, about 6 m. north from Shelby- 
ville, to Mr. S. McWilliams, at $50 pera. Jeffer- 
son Co.—Messrs. Aikins, the successful farmers in 
the bottom, above Evansville, have purchased the 
Old Jo. Lane farm of 800 a. from J. P. Dunn, Esq. 
for which they have paid about $30,000, mostly in 
cash. This farm was sold by Gen. Jo. Lane, in 
1849 or 1850, for about $10,000. Woodford Co.— 
Mr. Wm. F. Stanhope sold his farm in Woodford 
co., near Versailles, to Mr. Todd, of Frankfort, at 
$105 pera. Land in Woodford appears to be more 
in demand, and at rather higher prices than in any 
of the surrounding counties. This, we suppose, 
says the Lexington Observer, is chiefly owing to 
the fact that it is free from the incumbrance of 
taxes to meet the interest upon bonds issued for 
railroad construction. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Craven Co.—Eighteen hundred a. of land, for- 
merly the property of H. G. Cutler, dec’d, situated 
on the south side of Trent River, opposite New- 
bern, N. C., was sold at auction on Tuesday, for 
$10,300.—Bladen Co.—A. N. McDonald’s planta- 
tion, 3,500 a., sold for $8,000, a profit of $1,000 


since last year. 
WISCONSIN. 


A proclamation has just been signed by the Presi- 
dent, ordering the sale at public vendue, in April 
and May next, of public lands in Wiscon.in. The 

roclamation covers some 4,300,000 acres of land, 
including the alternate sections along railroad 
lines, which belong to the government. Such of 
the lands as may not be sold, will afterwards be 
subject to private entry. 


PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE MD. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Battimore, Jan. ] 1th, 1859. 

An adjourned meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
convened this day; there were present Messrs. 
Merryman, President, Wilkins, Smith, Bowie, 
McHenry, Worthington, Lloyd, Tilghman, Cooke 
and Ware. 

On motion, the proceedings of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. ; 

Mr. Merryman, in behalf of the committee to 
whom the subject was referred at the last meeting, 
read a communication from the Trustees of the 
Show Grounds, in answer to the inquiry whether 
the Trustees would allow the Society a bonus for 
their unexpired right to the use of the Grounds? 
and whether they would allow the Society to hold 
their next Annual Fair at some other place,without 
forfeiting their present claim upon the Grounds? 
The Trustees state that while they have no an- 
thority to do either, they have no objection, per- 
sonally, to the Society’s holding its Fair else- 
where, and will take no advantage of the violation 
of the contract on the part of the Society, unless 
compelled to do so by the Stockholders. 

Mr. Merryman also reported that the same com- 
mittee had taken the advice of counsel as to the 
funds attached in the hands of officers of the So- 
ciety, and that said attachment was pronounced 
illegal and void.. 

Mr. McHenry submitted a communication from 
George R. Dennis, Esq., in behalf of the Freder- 
ick County Agricultural Society, tendering this 
Society the use of their grouuds, for the purpose 
of holding their next Annual Exhibition. 

Dr. Smith moved to lay the proposal on the 
table. 

Col. Ware moved to reject the proposal, but 
withdrew his motion, and the subject was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Worthington moved that the Board proceed 
to elect the Treasurer, Secretary, and Marshal, 
which was agreed too. 

Mr. Smith nominated Samuel Sands, as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and the motion was assented 
to without objection. 

Col. Ware nominated Martin Goldsborough, as 
Marshal; the motion was adopted. 

Mr. Bowie offered the following: 

Resolved, That the salary of the Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be five per cent. of the gross re- 





ticket sellers and ticket takers are his employees, 
and to be paid out of his salary. 

Resolved, Thatthe salary of the Marshal bé one 
ee dollars, in the event of an exhibition be. 
ing held. . 

ir. Bowie moved that the consideration of the 
proposal of the Frederick County Society be 
postponed until the quarterly meeting, in Mareh 
and that the Secretary be requested to call on the 
Stockholders in the Show Grounds, and get their 
assent to the Society’s holding its Exhibition 
elsewhere, without forfeiting their right to the 
Grounds. Determined in the affirmative. 

On motion, the Board adjourned. 

N. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Secretary pro tem, 


CARL HEYNN ON DISEASES OF SHEEP, 


How I recognize the ‘‘ Carbuncle Disease,” in 
sheep, and my mode of treating it.. 


This disease first manifests itself by the fol- 
lowing symptoms: The animal separates itself 
from the flock, or follows behind, when they are 
driven, with drooping head ; it hears no call, not 
even the barking of dogs ; it breathes very quick- 
ly ; the eyes are prominent and staring, with di- 
lated pupils ; the ears, like the head, tail and ex. 
tremities, are cold, but the mouth is hot and dry; 
the mucous membrane of the nose is more or Jess 
bluish ; the snout is dry ; the animal seldom eats, 
and only occasionally nips the tips of the grass, 

As soon as the symptoms of this disease are per- 

ceived, first, bleed the animal copiously, and then 
give the following powder, in a little water; 
Saltpeter (niter) in crystals, one drachm; calomel, 
ten grains; camphor, ten grains—these pulverized 
and mixed together ; then stick a plug of soap in 
the anus. Should this be removed by the animal 
dunging, it must be replaced, or what is better, a 
clyster (injection) administered, of salt in soap 
and water, or of a decoction of tobacco. 
The animal must be allowed to remain quiet, in 
a cool stable, or in the pasture in a shady place; 
and if in one-half or three-fourths of an hour the 
symptoms are not better, then administer more of 
the powder to the animal, of one-balf or three- 
fourths of the original dose; according to the 
symptoms. 

If there appears inflamed spots on the back, 
head, tail, feet, or other parts of the animal, then 
the disease is most dangerous. These spots ma 
be recognized by the skin assuming a bluish col- 
our, and looking like parchment. As soon as 
these spots are observed, the skin in each should 
be cut through, by two incisions in the form of a 
cross, and tobacco ashes, pulverized charcoal, or 
spirits of turpentine applied. Only in this way 
can the animal be saved—if it be bled when these 
spots first appear, that sometimes helps. The 
treatment must be prompt—by delay all is lost. 
P.S. Cold weather is now commencing, and 
the soil is soft and wet. It is well to put upsheep 
in a dry yard or stable, by night, and have them 
well littered with good dry straw. It is also well 
to let them have some dry fodder, as straw, corn- 
stalks or hay. The feed is now good and grow- 
ing well. ‘They may be pastured on growing rye, 
in dry weather, but not in wet—it does not injure 
rye to pasture (or mow ? ) it in the fall. 

CARL HEYNN. 
Rep-Hooxg, Ocrosper 251Tn, 1858. 
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From Reports f Committees the Mass, Horticultura 
Society. —( yy eS Sheets.) 


THE CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 





BY WILLIAM J. UNDERWOOD. 





complete success of the Society’s show in 
Phi non that the Rose still holds the first 
place in our gardens, and the admiring crowds that 
thronged the hall, gave evidence of the general ad- 
miration for the ‘Queen of Fiowers.” The stands 
were loaed with most beautiful specimens of all 
varieties, from the tender rose of the greenhouse, 
to the hardy June rose of the open border, all 
equally indispensable to the florist and amateur. 

But in September, when prizes were offered for 
Hybrid Perpetuals, where were our Rose growers? 
For two years there has been no competition for 
these prizes ; this year but one stand was exhibit- 
ed, and those evidently culled from a very limited 
collection, and though there were a few fine speci- 
mens from two or three other exhibitors, there was 
no such general exhibition as might have been ex- 

ed from the contributors of such magnificent 
collections as graced our tables in June. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is inevita- 
ble; either the perpetual blooming property of 
these roses has been overrated, or else the proper 
course of cultivation to produce the fall bloom is 
toagreat extent neglected. To express my own 
convictions, I should say that both these conclu- 
sions are ina measure correct. Beginners in Rose 
Culture are led to expect too much from this class 
of roses, and suppose that they need only to plant 
them properly to have a succession of blooms 
throughout the whole summer. But the truth is, 
they require constant care and attention, and only 
when they receive it do they reward the cultivator 
with good flowers and a profuse bloom. 

Being mostly strong, vigorous growers, they re- 
quire a very rich soil, and will stand almost any 
amount of manure that can be applied to them; if 
they are well provided for in this respect, a good 
bloom in June is certain, but to obtain the fall 
bloom it is necessary, as soon as that of June is 
over, tocut back all the new growth to two or 
three eyes, and to stimulate the plant with frequent 
oe of liquid manure. Neglect of this 
close pruning will almost certainly prevent the late 
flowering, and even if a few blooms do appear, 
they will be small and imperfect. There is too a 
great difference in the varieties as to this; some of 
them, under the best culture, will often fail to 
bloom a second time. Of those grown by the 
writer, the following have proved the most reliable 
and best for late flowering :—Géant de Batailles, 
Dr. Arnal, Jules Margottin, Baron Prevost, L’En- 
fant du Mont Carmel, Wm. Jesse, Paul Dupuy, 
Duchess of Cambaceres, Madame Place, Prince 
Leon, Standard of Marengo, Sir John Franklin, 
Du Roi, Aubernon, Alexandrine Bachmeteff, Baron 
Hallez, Gloire de la France, Madame Laffay, 
Prince Chipstowzicoff, Triomphe de Paris. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the 
comparative merits of roses on their own roots, 
and those that are grafted, for an amateur who is 
willing to devote some time and attention to his 
plants, the latter are decidedly the best, for the 
growth is more vigorous and the flowers larger and 
More numerous. The Manetti stock is the best, 
but whatever kind is used the plants should be set 
low enough to have the whole of the stock buried 





in the soil ; a very little attention wiil be required 
to remove any suckers that may appear, and an 
annual or biennial removing of the plants, reset- 
ting, with the application about the roots of plenty 
of well rotted manure, will assist very much in 
their proper growth. The only advantage of hav- 
ing the plants on their own roots is, that there is no 
danger of losing the bud by the growth of suckers 
from the stock, and if a person has not the time or 
inclination to look after them properly, it is best to 
grow them in this way. 

The tender roses such as the Bourbons, Teas, 
China, &c., may be grown in the open ground, and 
wintered from year to year with very little trouble, 
in the fullowing manner. Have a frame of rough 
boards made in sections, so that it can be easily 
taken apart and set up. About the first of Novem- 
ber lift the plants with a good ball of earth and set 
them in the ground again as closely together as 
possible, setting up the frame around them; let the 
top of the frame slope to the north, and let it re- 
main open till after a frost sufficiently hard to 
freeze the groufd quite stiff for an inch or so in 
depth; the top should then be put on; it should be 
tight enough toshed the water thoroughly. The 
sides of the frame should be well banked up with 
earth to keep the water out and to prevent the mice 
from getting in. I came near losing my whole col- 
lection by the depredations of these vermin, a year 
or twoago. In this mannerl have grown a col- 
lection of these roses for the last six years, and 
have never losta plant. When the frame is taken 
down early in May they are alive and healthy to 
the very tips of the shoots. During this time we 
have had as severe cold weather as we ever expe- 
rienced, and as my soil is naturally a clayey one, 
there is no reason why anybody cannot have equal 
success. 

The best of my Bourbon roses are Hermosa, 
Paul Joseph, Mrs. Bosanquet, Henri Lecoq, Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, Cesarine Souchet, Comice 
du Seine et Marne, Madam Angelina, Dupetit 
Thouars, Emile Courtier, Geo. Cuvier, Le Grena- 
dier, Cardinal Fesch, Desgaches and Madame Var- 
engot. 

And among the Teas and Noisettes that do well 
in the open border are Amie Vibert, Ophirie, Sol- 
faterre, Caroline Marinaise, Adam, Moire, Le 
Pactole, Goubault, Prudence Reser, and Gloire 
de Dijon. 

And now let me say a word or two for the June 
roses, Which of late years seem to be almost en- 
tirely neglected. The culture of them is so sim- 
ple, they require so little care, they bloom in such 
profusion and are so beautiful and fragrant that. no 
rose grower can dispense with them even to make 
room for the Hybrid Perpetuals. The display of 
these at the Rose show was the most beautiful fea 
ture of the exhibition, and it may be hoped that it 
will lead many to reserve for them a prominent 
place in their gardens. Messrs. Hovey & Co. ex- 
hibited the finest collection, taking the first prize 
in each class. -The varieties in the class for the 
best thirty, were, Shakspeare, Boulé de Nanteuil, 
Mad. Hardy. Mad. Legras, Venus, Geo. IV., Mad. 
Plautier, Chenedole, Paul Perras, Chas. Fouquier, 
Aimable, Sir W. Scott, Coupe d’Hebé, Vandel, 
Painted Damask, Cynthie, Meteor, L’obscurité, 
Daubenton, Bizarre Marbré, Latour d’Auvergne, 
Kean, Edouard de Colbert, Margaret, Mary, Ful- 
gens, Marquis of Lothian, Gil Blas, Glorieux, 
Thurette, Madeleine, 
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Of Moss roses, the best exhibited were Gloire 
des Mosseuses, Madame Rochelambert, Marie de 
Blois, Alice Leroy, Celina, Duchess d’Abrantes, 
Luxembourg, Old Moss, Etna, William Lobb, and 
Crested. 

Within a few years Perpetual Mosses have been 
introduced and bid fair to become a great acquisi- 


tion. I have grown but three varieties, viz., Al-. 


fred de Delmas, Madam Ory, and Salet; the last 
two are as reliable as any perpetuals for fall bloom. 





[From The South Countryman. ] 
MERINO AND AFRICAN “ BROAD-TAIL” SHEEP. 
Near Carrersvitte, Ga., Oct. 14, 1858. 
Eprror or Soutrn CounTrYMan: 


Dear Sir :—In compliance with your request 
and my promise, I proceed to give, somewhat in 
detail, the history of my little flock, and my ex- 

erience with the different breeds of sheep. I have 
Toon breeding sheep for the last ten years, and 
have tried nearly every variety of the improved 
breeds, for the purpose of testing, for my own 
satisfaction, their relative merits, and finding out 
which was the most profitable breed, and have 
spared neither trouble nor expense to procure the 
best of the different varieties, which I have 
watched closely, and after giving each a fair trial 
in every form that I could devise, the experiment 
proves to a demonstration that the Merino is de- 
cidedly the most profitable breed for this region. 
The Long Wools and South Downs are no doubt 
valuable breeds in some localities, but my experi- 
ence with them shews their utter unfitness for our 
latitude, or account of their predisposition to 
snufiles and catarrhal diseases, from which the 
Merino is comparativly exempt. They, like the 
other, will take cold when much exposed to in- 
clement weather, but not to so great a degree.— 
But they are rarely seen with foul noses, are very 
hardy and thrifty and yield a much more valuable 
fleece, both as regards weight and price per 
pound, than any breed I have tried. 

I have a small flock of a very rare breed, known 
as the African Broad Tail, which I obtained from 
a flock in South Carolina, (the only one I know of 
in the United States) formerly owned by the late 
Col. Richard Singleton and bred from several im- 
— made by him from the Coast of Africa, 

y crossing on the common sheep ; they are re- 
markably hardy, and seem to be entirely exempt 
from snufiles, and while other sheep are driven to 
the shade, by the heat of the sun, they may be 
seen grazing with impunity, apparently suffering 
no inconvenience from the vertical rays of a sum- 
mer sun. They yield a good fleece of coarse 
wool, which they will hold until shearing time, 
(which most of the other breeds will not,) I left 
one unshorn last spring to see if it would carry its 
fleece two years, and it shows no signs of shed- 
ding, and notwithstanding it has an immense 
fleece, it has not seemed to suffer from heat.— 
When bred pure, and kept very fat (as they are 
apt to be, if they have half a chance) the great 
weight of their tails, offers a barrier to the buck, 
but this may be obviated by a little management. 
I regard them as an excellent cross on the com- 
mon sheep, but for all purposes, I would give a de- 
cided preference to the Merino, as the breed 
suited to the wants of the people of the Southern 
States. They seem to adapt themselves to any 


latitude, and I believe will do better and grow 








larger in the Southern, than the Northern 
and as a large flock sheep they have no rivals 
Some object to them on account of the fi 

their wool, but it seems to me, that there can be 
no objection on that account, when one pound of 
Merino wool will buy at least a pound and a half 
of coarse wool, and that pound of Merino Wool 
can be raised cheaper than the coarse wool, 
When this fact becomes more generally kn 
our farmers will raise the pure bred Merino, anf 
then our Southern factories will prepare them. 
selves to manufacture it, and the coarse wool, and 
common sheep will be driven from the coun 
as unworthy of our attention. My Merinoes have 
generally averaged about five anda half pounds jn 
the dirt, worth in a Northern market, thirty to 
forty cents per pound, making the fleece worth 
from one dollar and sixty-five cents, to two dol. 
lars and twenty cents. South Downs ave 
about three pounds—New Oxfordshires, Be 
wells and Broad Tails about five pounds, and the 
common sheep about two pounds, worth, under 
the same circumstances, twenty to twenty-five 
cents. The South Down wool will go a little 
higher, as it rates about with half breed Merino 
wool. A select flock of highly fed Merinoes, may 
be made to yield much heavier fleeces, than the 
above. I have sheared as high as thirteen pounds 
in eleven months from a Buck; and ten pounds for 
a yearling Buck, is not at all uncommon. Yoy 
ask for the history of my Merinoes, and the prices 
they cost. I ordered, at different times from Col, 
Henry S. Randall, of Cortland Village, New York, 
(a gentleman distinguished as a practical breeder, 
and author of Sheep Husbandry at the South,) 
thirty-eight Merinoes, (Spanish and French,) at 
an average cost of a little less than twenty-five 
dollars, expenses of freight included. Part of 
these were for my friend, Col. James C. Sproul 
and myself jointly, and we have at different times 
brought on from New York and Vermont three 
fine French Bucks to cross on this flock, at very 
high prices. One of them cost us delivered here, 
over two hundred and forty dollars, but he isa 
magnificent specimen of the breed. Another lot 
of nine very fine ewes, I bought of Col. R. Peters, 
who obtained them from Aaron Clements, of 
Philadelphia, and kept them on his farm near 
Calhoun, about a year, with a fine flock of South 
Downs, and in the most inclement part of Decem- 
ber, 1858, 1 found these sheep in woods pasture, 
without feed, as fat as mutton ought ever to be, 
and perfectly healthy, while the South Downs, 
were dying with various diseases. 

We now have three small flocks of Merinoesin 
Cass, viz., your own, Col. Sproull’s, and mine, and 
I hope to live to see the day when their number 
will be increased a thousand fold. 

I have tried various crosses, and while the long 
wool cross makes the greatest show of improve- 
ment, the Merino cross is decidedly the most val- 
uable, increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the wool, and a few crosses will bring 
the fleece nearly up to the standard of ee 
breed. I intend for the balance of my life to 
keep none but the two breeds, Merinoes and 
Broad Tails, which I keep entirely separated in 
the breeding season. 

Most truly yours, 
James W. Warts. 





Sorrows grow less every time they are told, just 
like a woman’s age. 
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THE ECONOMY OF FOOD. | the-feeder desires to get the largest amount of 
Jn order that the reader may arrive at a right | bulk, including fat and muscle. All that food 
understanding of the economical uses of food, it 1s | which is expended in repairing waste and supp 
netessary for him to know not only that food is of , ing animal heat is lost, at least for all economic 
several kinds, but also that itserves several differ- Purposes. | A bullock or a hog fed upon only that 
pe s in the animal economy. _ which maintains its condition contributes nothing 
In the’ first place, every effort of thought, every | to the wealth of the farmer. His only gain is that 
contraction of muscle, every change of texture, is | surplus bulk which can be acquired over and above 
attended by the combustion or loss, to the animal | the daily necessities of the creature’s life. In the 
economy, of a certain quantity of food; or, in oth- | growth of animals from early to adult life, the 
er words, it takes a given amount of food to keep | ood required is mainly such as contributes to the 
a horse or other animal in the same state of flesh. | growth and maintenance of muscular tissues and 
He must have so many pounds of corn or oats or |} bones; but in the adult animal such food is need- 
hay to keep him alive and in condition. The ed in smaller quantities. The only increase in 
quantity and quality of this necessary quantum of | value in such an animal is derived from the aceu- 
nutriment varies with the activity or exercise of the mulation of fat. How is such animal to be fed? 
animal and also with the temperature of the at- | Food that contains sugar, starch, and oil in excess 
mosphere. Now the uses which in this case the possesses the largest fattening properties. No 
food serves are compound. In the first place, a | one thinks of fattening hogs on rye, wheat, barley, 
certain quantity is expended in making good the ; oF oats, while universal experience oe to corn, 
daily waste of the tissues—chiefly the muscular; | pumpkins, potatoes, parsnips, and the like. 
in the second place, a certain other quantity is; The feeder must remember, however, that, if 
used up in maintaining the animal heat and assist- | the animal runs at large or is exposed to the in- 
ing in the manufacturing processes concerned in | Clemency of the weather, a large amount of food. 
the maintenance of these great functions. | that would otherwise go to increase the bulk of 
On the other hand, the quality of food required , the carcass is consumed in making good the waste 
for these several purposes varies with the purpose. | induced by exercise or in meeting the large de- 
Fir nitrogenized food is required for the growth | mand for animal heat. = 
and maintenance of muscular tissues; and non-ni-| ‘Thus, the horse standing still in a warm stable 
trogenized substances for the production of ani- | Soon fattens on that quantity of food that only 
mal tieat; while the alkaline earths seem to be ne- | keeps him in his preseut condition when laboring. 
cessary for the elaboration of these results as well| A consideration of these facts shows the neces- 
as those accessory changes necessary for the pro- | sity for two external conditions which contribute 
cesses of purification. When the horse works | to the economy of food. These are protection 
hard in warm weather, he will need a food rich in | from the weather and quietude. Now the crude 
nitrogenous matters; and, when he stands without | experience of feeders shows that if cattle or hogs 
work, he will need an abundant supply of non-ni- | are kept, the one in stables and the other in pens, 
trogenized or heat-producing food; and in both | they fatten with much greater rapidity and of con- 
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conditions he will need the alkaline earths. 

These premises being admitted, it is only neces- 
sary, now, to know the most accessible sources of 
these several kinds of food. 

The grains and grasses are almost the only 
kinds of food which can be economically gathered 
and preserved for such uses. All of these yield, 
though in varying proportions, the several varie- 
ties of nutriment. Oats, wheat, rye, barley, peas, 
and beans, are richest in nitrogenized or muscle- 
producing material; while corn, linseed, and the 
grasses, if cut at the right season, yield the largest 

portional quantities of heat and fat-producing 


It follows from this, that, if a working horse is 
fed upon corn alone during the hot months, he 
must consume an excess of heat and fat-producing 
elements in order to obtain the quantity of nitro- 
genized substances necessary to maintain his 
strength; while, if fed upon wheat in winter, he 
would have to consume a large excess of nitroge- 
nized food in order toc btain the necessary supply 
of 1ood fur heat production. Whenever an excess 
of one or the other of these materials is consumed, 
that excessive consumption entails a direct loss 
Upon the feeder, and also, by surcharging. the ani- 
mal, impairs his usefulness aud increases his liabili- 
ty to disease. 

The same considerations apply to feeding all 
other animals. Ju the case of the horse we want 
to cbtain muscular force, activity, strength, endu- 
Fance, &c.; but iu the hog we want chiefly fat and 
some muscle. 

In the production of animal substances for food, 





sequence with more economy. How much is 
gained by quietude and how much by protection 
has not been determined with accuracy even in 
general terms, much less in relation to actual 
practice in varying degrees of cold. 

But still observations are sufficiently abundant 
to show that the general proposition is universal- 
ly correct. 

Anotherconsideration now presents itself, and 
that is this: does the physical or chemical condi- 
tion of the food used have any bearing upon its 
value—in other words, is it more economical to 
grind the corn or to cook it or to ferment it, &c. ? 
‘This subject we propose to say something about 
at a future period, when we will present to the 
reader in as simple a way as we can what is 
known upon these subjects.— Louisville Journal. 





The Farmer’s Practicat Horse Farrie?y.—We have 
received from the compiler and publisher, Mr, 
Ephraim Nash, of Auburn, N. Y., a neatly printed 
litle duodecimo volume, bearing the above title.— 
li contains a number of weil executed wood en- 
gravings, and from the examination we have been 
able to make, seems to have been carefully com- 
piled. The chapters on Breeding and Management 
of Colts, and that contaming **B. F. Davis’ new 
method of Taming Wild Horses,” will be found val. 
uabie and interesting. The farmer will find much 
valuable information condensed in this clever little 
work, 


Why is love like a duck’s leg ?—Lecauce it is of- 
ten hid iu the biexs:, 
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ber of horses sold during the Spring season of 1858 
in New York city, at fully twenty-five per cent. 
less than it had been in any of the last five or six 
years, aud scarcely one half as many have been 
sold this year as were sold in the same time three 
years ago. In one class of horses,the demand is 
constantly increasing. That is, for the saddle for 
men and women. There are ten saddle horses 
kept there now to one ten years ago, and good ones 


will meet with ready sale atall times. The demand | 
for good single-harness, driving horses,and road- | 


sters generally, whether double or single, is also 


_— [eee a 
Horses iv New Yorx.—They estimate thenum-; AcricutturaL Society anp Mecn. Inst, or 


Bucs Co., Pa.—Officers for the ensuing year: 
President—William Stavely, of Solebury, 
Vice President—Robert Longshore, of Lower 

Markefield. 

Recording Secretary—John S. Brown, of Doyles. 

town. . 

Corresponding Secretary—Edmund G. Harrison 

of Middletown. , 
Treasurer—Jacob Eastburn, of Solebury. 
Managers—William T. Rogers, Doylestown; 


[Fesevany, _ 


James C. Cornell, Adrian Cornell, Northampton: 
J. Watson Case, Buckingham; Jobn Blackfan, Sole 


very good, and elegant match pairs will always find bury; Jona Knight, J. Paul Knight, Southampton 
«? - ’ H 


urchasers at high prices. There are many horses : 
valued at $1,000 10 $5,000 each. The greatest fall- — Ww. ogo Ya te: John Kelsey, 
ing off, both in price and number, sold this year is | sage Makefield; wage ~ man, Capt. Joseph 
upon the class of low-priced work horses. Buyers | Eyre, Lewis Buckman, Silas Cary, Newtown; Heo- 
for stages and city railroads have paid about $125, | tf ©: Ivins, John Rebbins, Falls. 
upon the average, against $135 on the last year, and | =a speammia aid 
have got horses worth $15 more, making a differ- | Socrn Carouina Strate Ac. Society.—Officers 
ence of $25 perhead. There is not much demand | ¢,, jgs5y. 
for shipping or trade to the South, and what there wo 
is seems to be provided for mostly by the low-priced President—Colonel A. P. Calhoun. : 
small horses from Canada. The average number| Vice President—Thomas E. Powe, Jocob Siro 
of horses kept on sale is estimated at a thousand | ™”, J. P. Barret, George Seaborn, J. R. Spark 
head. It is not much, if any, over half that at the | 90, J. H. Means. 
present time.—Ezchange. Executive Committee—R. Harlee, J. F, Mar. 

shall, R. J. Gage, J. M. Metts, D. W. Ray, W.R, 

Roberson. 

Anniversary Orator—Josheh A. Woodward. 

Alternate—Dr. George Douglas. 





Frank Forester’s Horse and Horsemanship of the 

United States—two large, stout octavo volumes— 

wide margins—handsome steel engravings of cele- 

brated Horses, both thorough-bred and otherwise— 

very white paper and clear handsome type—have 

been lately published in New York and received by 

us. These volumes are from the accomplished pen 

i of the late Henry William Herbert, whe wrote a 

number of works upon Sporting matters, and whose 

melancholy death by his own hand, is still fresh in 

the recollection of the public. Itis a work that 
every lover of fine horses should possess. 


The Gardener’s Monthly.— We have received this 
new Monthly, and except for the rather inconveni- 
ent size of the work, find it one of our best ex- 
changes, and assuming a high position in Horticul- 
tural literature, which, if the succeeding numbers 
equal the first, it will deserve and maintain. In 
typography and illustrations, as well as in original 
and selected matter, this periodical deserves the 
highest praise; and we tender its editor our best 
wishes. 





Kentucky State AGricurturat Socierr.— 
Officers for the year 1859: 

President—Brutus J. Clay, of Bourbon. 

Vice-Presidents—R. Atchison Alexander, First 
District; J, A. Tomlinson, Second District; Rob 
ert Browder, Third District. 

Directors—L. J. Bradford, First District; Harri- 
son Thompson, First District; Wm. Warfield, First 
District; Gibson Mallory, Second District; Steven 
T. Drane, Second District; William A. Cooke, 
Second District; George M. Priest, Third District; 
James S. Jackson, Third District; John M. Sharp, 
Third District. 

Treasurer—James W. Tate, of Franklin. 

Corresponding Secsetary—W. D. Gallagher, of 
Oldham. 

Recording Secretary—Wm. M. Wynn, of Clarke. 








—- TRANTACTIONS OF THE Massacuvuserts Hort 
Fruit Growers’ Association or WesTeRN|cutturaL SocieTy, FOR THE YEAR 1858.—We 
New Yors.—The following officers have been e-| have received from Eben Wight, Esq., Correspond- 
lected for the ensuing year : ing Secretary, this valuable addition to our Libra- _ 
> “ar io. er ry. It contains a large amount of very interesting 
ice-Presidents—J. J. Thomas, Union Springs; tter. . Wi : . 
W.B rown Smith, Syracuse; Prof. W. R. Coppock, pansies ” —_ — ere — "ae 
Buffalo. cordial thanks, for his polite attention. 
Sectaries—C. P. Bissell, Rochester; John B. 
Eaton, Buffalo. 
Treasurer—W. P. Townsend, Lockport. 
Executive Committee—P. Barry, Rochester; J. 
J. Thomas, Union Springs; C. L. Hoag, Lockport; 
W. B. Smith, Syracuse; Joseph Frost, Rochester. 








Tue Sart Question Decipep.—The packers of 
pork and beef at Chicago, Illinois, have decided 
that Syracuse salt answers their purposes better 
than imported salt. This decision agrees with the 
result of some experiments made by order of the 
general government, some years ago. 








A lady, who obstinately persists in wearing 
hoops, ought not to complain of being ridiculed. 
lf she wiil make a barrel of herself, she must ex- 
pect to be treated as a butt. 


avery family ought to have a kitten to amuse the 
children. They should also keep children to amuse 
the kitten. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Allen & Needles.—Superphosphate of Lime. 

Ault, Sam!. & Sons.—Garden Seeds. 

Bates, S. & Co.—Cranberry Culture cireular— 
Cranberry Plants for Sale. 

Cottingham & Harding.—-Horse Powers and 
Threshers. : 

Dingee, W. W.—Illustrated Catalogue of Machi- 
nery and Implements. : ; 

Dulany, R. H.—Cleveland Bay Stallion ‘‘Scriv- 


i »—season of 1859. 

Eikagten, J. L.—Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 

Darlington, J. L.—Peach Trees. 

Darlington, J. L.—Ornamental Trees and As- 
paragus Roots. 

Gaines, Richard.—Thoroughbred Stallion *‘ Tro- 
jan’’—his last season. 

Gover, Sam]. H.—Valuable servants for term of 


ears. 
: Grange, W. & Co.—Pure Bone Dust. 

Griscom, David J.—Evergreens, Shade Trees. 

Knabe, Wm.—Pianos—very large assortment. 

Logan, D. B.—Portable Steam Engines and Saw 
Mills. 

Merritt, Abraham—New Rochelle Blackberry 
Plants. 

Merrill—Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 

Merryman, John-—Hereford Bull Calves and 
Grade Cows. 

Morgan, Wm. R.—Lime and Feed store. 

Nash, E.—Book for every Farmer & Horseman. 

Pitt, Thos. I.—Guano Inspection. 

Poumairat & McCully—Bonrbon Whiskey. 

Reese, John S. & Co.—Manipulated Phospho-Pe- 
ruvian Guano. 

Robinson, Wm.—Manipulated Guano. 

Robinson, Wm.—Peruvian and other Guanoes. 

Saul, John—Vegetable and Flower Seed. 

Saul, John—Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Sinclair, R. & Co.—Agricultural Machinery and 
Implements. 

Smith, Jas.—Maryland Farm for sale. 

Smith & Burnett—Lumber. 

Thorburn, J, M.—Spring Garden Seeds. 

Thorburn, J. M.—Seeds, Descriptive Catalogue. 

Turner, J. J. & F.—Excelsior—Peruvian, Mexi- 
can and Patagonian Guanoes. 

Van Doren, Abram—Choice Virginia Farm. 


Wood, Thomas—Premium, White Chester Co. 


Hogs. 
BALTIMORE MARKETS, January 27. 


There has been it will be observed some improve- 
ment in the Flour and Grain Markets during the 
past month. There is at present little activity in 
the market, but prices are firm with a tendency to 
advance. 


Flour.—We quote Howard street Superfine at 
$6.00; Ohio do., $6.00; Howard street Extra, $6.50; 
Ohio Extra, $6.25; Baltimore ground Family Flour, 
$8.25; Extra, $7.25. 

Wheat.—We quote Reds at $1.20 to $1.40, ac- 
cording to quality. White, 1.50 to 1.65 for good 
to prime, $1.75 for choice. 

Corn.—We quote White Corn at 74 to 76 cts. 
per bushel; Yellow at 78 to 80. 

Oats.—Oats we quote at 48 to 50 cts. per bushel. 

Rye.—Maryland 78 to 80; Pennsylvania 85 to 87; 

Tobacco.—The stock of Tobacco on hand is light, 
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and very little doing.. We quote as heretofore in- 
ferior Maryland $4 to $6.75; Superior, $8.25 te 
$10.75. Bay Tobacco, Tips $4 50 to $5.50; Seconds 
ee to $7.00; Spangled $7.00 to $12.00; Fine 
ellow, $12.00 to $16.00. Ohio Tobacco, com- 
mon Green, $5.50; common Spangled, $6 50; com- 
mon to midling Red Spangled, $6.50 to $7.50; 
to fine Red and Yellow Spangled, $8.00 to $10.00; 
good to fine Yellow, $11.00 to $15.00; Kentucky, 
$6.00 to $6.25 for Leys; $7.50 to $8.50 for medium 
leaf, and $9.00 to $12.00 for wrappers. 

Cotton—123{ to 14 cents. Plaster $2.75 to $3.00 
per ton. 

Seeds.—Prime Clover Seed, $6.37; $6.62% for 
new; Timothy Seed, $2.00 to $2.25; Flax Seed, 
$1.30 to 1.40. 

Wool.—Unwashed, 20 to 24 cts., tub washed 31 
to 35; No. 1 pulled, 26 to 29; Merino pulled, 28 to 
32; common Fleece washed, 30 to 35; quarter to 
half blood, 35 to 39; half to three-quarters, 35 to 38; 
three-quarter to full blood, 37. to 40; Extra, 42 to 
47; (all washed.) 

Cattle, Sheep and Hogs.—Supply of Beef 
Price ranges from $3.50 to $5.00, averaging $4.87 
on the hoof, equal to $7.00, nett. Hogs, $7.00 to 
$8.25 per hundred pounds, nett. Sheep, $2 to $3.50 
per head for ordinary; $4 to $5 for good. 

Guano.—Peruvian Guano in po lots is selling 
at $62.50 to $63 per ton of 2,240 lbs.; California or 
Elide Guano, $38 per ton of 2,000, $40 per ton of 
2,240 Ibs., in lots of 50 tons and upwards; Mexican 
AA, $23 to $25, and A at $18 to $20 per ton of 
2240; White Mexican A at $30 per ton; Navassa 
Brown Colombian, at $25, and El Roque, at $34.— 
DeBurg’s Superphosphate, $45 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
Whitelock’s Superphosphate, at $40, and Rhodes 
$45 per ton of 2,000 lbs. Manipulated Guano, $47. 
Ground Bones, coarse, $25, fine, $27, per ton of 
2,000 Ibs., or 68 cts. the bushel. 





The Horticultural Monthly, published at Morris- 
ileox. This 
new periodical made its debut before the public, on 
the first of last month. It is edited with spirit, and 
contains valuable matter, but there is great room 
for improvement in the paper on which it is printed. 
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OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF roe 
No. 63 Second street. 


For the information of the Public, the undersigned is 
required by law to publish a table exhibiting the marks 
which are now used by the Inspector. Each package of 
all the varieties of Guano are Plainly marked, according 
to the following tabie: 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 
All Guano marked ‘Peruvian letter A,’ contains Ammo- 
nia and its elements, equal to from 15 to 18 per cent. 
Do do do marked B, equal to from 12% to 15 do. 
Do do do marked C, equalto from 10to 12% do. 
Do do do marked D, equaltofrom 7tol0 do. 
MEXICAN GUANO. 


All Guano marked ‘‘Mezican AA,” contains Phosphoric 
A 


cid— equal to Bone Phos. of Lime. 55 per cent. 
Do do marked A, equal to from 45 to 55 per cent. 
Do do marked B, equal to from 35 to 45 per cent. 
marked C, equal to from 25 to 35 per cent. 


Do do 
: WHITE MEXICAN. 
All Guano marked “White Mexican Guano,” letter A— 
contains Phosphoric Acid, equal to from 70 to 80 per ct. 
of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Do do marked B—equal to from 60 to 70 per ct. 
Do do marked C—equal to from 50 to 60 per ct. 
AFRICAN GUANO. 
All Guano marked “ African A,’’ contains Ammonia and 
its elements equal to 2 _ cent.—and Phosphoric Acid 
ual to 35 per cent. and upwards of Bone Phosphate of 
e. 
COLOMBIAN GUANO. 
All Guano marked “Colombian Guano letter A,”’ contains 


Phosphoric Acid —equal to from 80 to 90 per ct 
Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Do do marked B—equal to from 7V to 80 per ct. 


SOMBRERO GUANO. 
All Guano marked “Sombrero Guano letter 4,” contains 


Phosphoric Acid —equal to from 70 to 80 per ct. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Do do marked B—equal to from 6V to 70 per et. 


BROWN COLOMBIAN or NAVASSA GUANO. 
All Guano marked “Brown Colombian Guano letter A” will 
contain Phosphoric Acid— — equal to from 65 to 75 per 
cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Do do marked B, equal to from 55 to 65 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA GUANO. 
The following standard has been adopted for California 

Guano, which will be marked as follows: 

All California Guano marked A will contain over 10 per 
cent. of Ammonia, and Phosphoric Acid—equal to from 
25 to 3) per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime 
nr lots falling below the above standard will be mark- 


THOMAS I. PITT, 
State Insprcrtor. 
Baltimore, Md., January 1st, 1859. feb 


AGENCY. 


OR the sale and purchase of LAND, HOUSES, 

STOCK, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

GUANO, BONES, and other FERTILIZERS. My ac- 

quaintance with breeders in the United States—my knowl- 

edge of Land and Stock, warrant me in offering my servi- 
ces. For particulars. address, 

MARTIN GOLDSBOROUGH, Gen’l Agent, 
febi-tf Ealtimore, Md. 





GUNS! CGUNS!! GUNS!!! 
WILLIAM HARRIS, 

No. 116 Pratt Street, 1 door East of South-st, 
MPORTS and Makes all kinds of Bird 
and Duck Guns, Double and Single Bar- 

reled; Colt’s Revolvers and other style o' 

Pistols of the most celebrated makers; 

ga Gun Powder; Powder Flasks; Shot 
and Shot-belts; Pouches and Bird Bags; Caps and Wads 
of all the different makers; Flasks, Whips and Whistles 
and all the other —— necessary for the Sportsman. 

Repairing done with neatness and at the shortest notice. 

Don’t forget the name and number. 

WM. HARRIS, No. 116 Pratt Street, 


septl-yr 1 door East of South street, Baltimore, Md. 





SPRING GARDEN SEEDS. 


J. M. THORBURN & C0., 


No. 15 John Street, New York, 


HAE now in Store their entirely new stock of 

comprising Vegetable, Field, Herb, Flower and Treg 
Seeds, warranted fresh and true to name. The sy 
quality of the following we particularly recommend, ali 
of which are required early: . 


Broad Windsor Beans, per quart. = 
Extra Early and Blood Turnip Beet, each per oz. 10 
Purple and White Cape Brocoli, 6 “ 


Early Winningstadt and Oxheart Cabbage “ 99 
Early and Giant White Solid Celery eac “ 
Prize Fighter and other Frame Cucumbers, per Ib. 95 
Improved New York purple Egg Plant, per cz. 
Early White Vienna Kohlisabi, “ 
Early Curled Silesia Lettuce, “ 
Early Curled Parsley, ss 
Extra Early Daniel O’Rourke Peas, per quart, 
“ s¢ Sangster, No. | Peas 


« © Burlingtar Peas, as 
« = Tom Thumb Peas 6 
Fairbeard’s Champion of England “ ‘“ 
Napoleon and Eugene Peas, each “ 


Long Cayenne and Squash Pep r, each per oz. 
Early Scarlet Turnip x Frame Radish haat 
Round Spinach, per pound, 

Early Red Smooth and Mammoth Tomato, each 


RSASSSSsaRSeseses KR Sssexsaesess’ss 


per ounce, 
Norway Spruce and Europ’n Silver Fir, each 

per ounce, $1 
Deciduous Cypress Seed, per quart, cts, 
Red Cedar, “ 
Black Austrian and Pitch Pine, each per|b. $3 
Scotch Fir, do 1 
Chinese Arbor Vite, do 3 
Yellow and Honey Locust, each do cts. 
Osage Orange, per quart “ 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, per quart $l 
Virgilla Lutea (a very rare tree) per oz. 2 
Apple Seed, per bushel $9. per quart 
Pear and Quince Seed, each per pound $2. 
Apricot Pits. per quart cts. 
Lucerne Seed, per pound “ 
Best White Clover, per pound 30 « 
French mixed Lawn Grass, (ex‘ra) per bushel $5.10 
Perenial Rye Giass do 300 
Orchard Grass, do 1.50 
Kentucky Blue Grass, 1.75 


do 

Early Potatoes, 6 varieties, from $1.50 to $2.50 

per bushel. 

Dioscorea Batatas, or Chinese Potatoes, fine 

Roots. $1.25 per dozen. 

The following Catalogue :will be sent to all desiring 
them. by enclosing for each or any one of them, a one cent 
stamp: Catalogue of Flower Seeds; Catalogue of Vegetable 
and Agricultura! Seeds; Catalogue of Tree and Shrub Seeds. 

QG- Also Trade Lists of the above for Seed Merchants. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
GsaowEks AND Importers oF SEEDS, 


febl-2t 15 John Street, New York. 








MARYLAND. 

HESNUT RAILS will be delivered at Forrest Land- 

ing, on Coan River, Northumberland Co., Va., 5or6 
mules trom Potomac River— price $20 per 1000 feet, pa 
delivery, in July. Apply to SAMUEL SANDS, of Far 
mers and Planters’ Agency, 128 BALTIMORE STREET, 
Baltimore, Md.—who has 100 FARMS FOR SALE, ia 
Va., Md., N. C. and Tennessee. feb-lt 


JAMES PENTLAND, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 


Greenmount Ave., opposite entrance to Greene 
mouat Cemetery, 


K=" constantly on hand a choice assortment 
i of Roses, T. ees, Shrubbery, and bedding out 





Plants, §c., worthy of cultivation. His co 

tion of Roses are paiticularly large and fine, 
Spring Catalogue of 1859 now ready, and will be sent free 
to applicants. I shal) send out my new Seedling Rosé, the 
“George Peabody.” this Spring. Circulars ready by the 
10th of this month. feb1-2 
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